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For the Companion. 


MUFF. 
A Serial Story for Bad Boys. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. IV. 


The room was empty. Muff had taken French | 
leave. Butin what clothing? Sheriff Markhead 
had removed every stitch of the boy’s clothing to 
his own room the previous evening. 

The dormer window in the hotel roof was open, 
and it appeared that he had got out on the roof, 
thence dropped to the roof of the L, one story 
lower, and so made his descent to the street. 

Later it was found that there was a trunk under 
the bed, belonging to one of the servant-girls, and 
containing her private wardrobe. From this were 
missing an old gingham gown, a straw hat with a 
pink ribbon, and some other clothing. The cloth- 
ing was fally described to Sheriff Markhead by 
that indignant servant-girl, who demanded pay 
for it, at her own figures, on the spot. He spent 
the day searching the town, trying to hear of 
Muff, but could get no clew, and the next day he 
came home in his ‘‘meat-cart.” 

The man was well laughed at, as he deserved to 
be. To treat the boy, any prisoner in fact, in 
that odious way, was an outrage on decency. But 
Muff should have gone on, of his own accord, to 
the school, and surrendered himself there. 

It is only lately that I have learned the story of 
Muff’s adventures for the next two months, for at 
the time of his escape from the sheriff, and for a 
long time thereafter, we heard nothing from him, 
and did not know what had become of him. 

After getting from the roof of the hotel to the 
ground, he hurried out of the village and pro- 
ce ded for several miles along a wagon-road, lead- 
ing he knew not whither. He meant to make a 
detour through the country, and come back se- 
cretly to the old mill. His plan was to get his 
lathe, tools, saws, and other property at the mill, 
and then go off to a distance, and set up again in 
the wood-turning business. With this idea he 
travelled all the remainder of the night. At dawn 
he took refuge in a little thicket of low pines, and 
remained hidden there all day, having nothing to 
eat save the leaves of young checkerberries which 
grew in the thicket. Once he was on the point of 
being discovered, in fact was discovered, by a 
passing sportsman, whose dog ran into the thicket 
and barked. But the young man, on catching 
sight of the gingham gown and hat, hurried away, 
and Muff, in much trepidation, retreated with 
equal celerity to deeper recesses of the thicket. 

As soon as it was twilight, he came out to the 
road and went on again, but either from lack of 
proper food or from nervous excitement, he was 
immediately seized with nausea and extreme pain, 
and after staggering forward for a mile or so in 
great distress, was obliged to call at a house, which 
chanced to be at the little Shaker settlement in 
the town of P——. 

In faltering tones Muff sought and obtained 
permission to stay over night at the house, for 
these good people sometimes entertain way farers. 
They seemed to see nothing amiss in him, or 
rather, nothing except a miss, for he was, it must 
be remembered, a small, effeminate-appearing boy 
of fourteen. After drinking a cup of hot tea and 
eating some supper, he felt better, and was pres- 
ently shown to a room where “world’s people” 
were accustomed to be lodged. 

In a closet connecting with this apartment were 


hung away a number of old garments, such as | 


are worn by the Shaker men and boys,—coats and 
pantaloons of gray-blue cloth, and several of the 
peculiar broad hats. Selecting a suit from these, 
the vagrant Muff contrived to make up an outfit. 
Making a very early start, he departed without 
attracting attention, leaving the good Shakers to 
cipher out the metamorphosis as best they could. 
A very long walk that day, by devious roads to 
the eastward of the more direct route, brought 
him around, at a late hour, to the old mill, where 
he passed the night, finding things much as he had 
left them weeks before, and feeling quite at home 
again. Muff even called at Marcia’s cottage, and 
was covertly supplied with food by his old foster- 
mother. He lay hidden at the mill for several 
days, but dared not remain longer. Setting off 
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again, he “located,” after devious wanderings for | 
& week or more, subsisting as best ie could in an | 


old clapboard mill in the township of M——, | patented and making a fortune from it. 


twen-y-five or thirty miles to the northeast of the | 





Corners. In September he came with a horse and | 
cart, which he had been able to hire, to the Cor- 
ners, by night, and took away from the old mill 
nearly all his property there. Marcia was the | 
only one who knew of these visits, and she said 
nothing to any one. | 
Throughout the summer and fall he lived at this | 
clapboard mill, which he hired -of the owner for a | 
trifling sum, and did some sawing in addition to 
his more fanciful work and experiments. His | 
bias now seems to have been strongly towards | 


mills and machinery. 

as the “young Shaker,” and was thought to be a 
boy who had run away from the Shaker village. 
There is no complaint that he was not perfectly 
honest and correct in his dealings at M——. 

During September the water of the stream be- 
came too low to turn the wheel. The deficiency in 
the water-supply stimulated Muff’s inventive fac- 
ulty, and he erected a large windmill. Finding, 
as hundreds of others have found, that wind- 
power can not be depended on for steady work, he 
got over this difficulty by using the wind-mill to 
pump water up from the mill-pond into a large 
tank which he constructed, at a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and labor. From the bottom 
of this tank he had a pipe, made of pine logs, 
bored and rimmed out, five inches in diameter, 
leading down upon a little water-wheel, somewhat 
like a turbine, which he had made himself and 
set, under his mill. The water fell twenty feet 
through this pipe, and with force sufficient to run 
his lathe and a small circular saw. Thus, by com- 
bining wind-power and water-power, he secured 
what he needed. 

But this contrivance was only good for warm 
weather; in winter it would freeze up and be use- 
less. Foreseeing this, Muff determined to substi- 
tute little pebbles, about the size of peas and beans, 
for water; these he thought could he raised by the 
windmill and would rush down a pipe upon an 
“overshot” wheel with even greater effect than 
water. He set up a model to prove it, before 
building on a large scale, and found it to work so 
well that he began to dream of getting the device 





His combination of wind and water-power was 


thought to be a very curious thing at M——; 
a good many people came to look at it, and it was 


| through the curiosity excited by it that his history 


was at length found out. 
Two men —_ the Cunan, whe had gone » 


ter, were attracted to the mill and at < ‘once recog- 
nized him. On their return home in March, they 
| told the story. The news came to Mr. Glinds’s 
, ears, and he lost no time in notifying Sheriff Mark- 
head. That officer, still smarting from the jeers 
of his fellow-citizens, at once proceeded to 
investigate the matter; he took a man 
with him, and driving to M 
strategic descent on the clapboard mill 
where he captured Muff, who sat bunch- 
ing clapboards. This time we may . be 
sure that he did not spare any vigilance. 
It is said that he tied the boy hand and 
foot with ropes. 
unpleasant duties so successfully that 
thirty-six hours later, he landed him with- 
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Elizabeth—just ten months to a day from the time 
he had first set off with him the previous year. 

To be caught was, after all, perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened to Muff. Run- 
ning away from justice is always unwise. It 
seems a hard thing, but if a person, man or boy, 
has broken a just law, it is better for him to atone 
by a just penalty; and if he has a true, manly 
spirit, I honestly believe that he will feel the bet- 
ter for making such atonement. 

The State Reform School of Maine, located at 
Cape Elizabeth, near the city of Portland, is one 
of the very best institutions of its kind in the 
country. A Reform School is, of course, more or 
less a penal institution, at best; but this school 
has always kept the object of its foundation stead- 
ily in view, namely, to reform rather than to pun- 
ish those poor boys who, from various errors, 
mistakes and waywardness, have been committed 
to its coercive care and instruction. 

The buildings are large and constructed on good 
sanitary principles. There is a fine farm adjoin- 
ing the school, where such of the boys as can be 
trusted outside the gates work on the land for a 
certain number of hours daily and are taught 
farming. There is also a work-shop inside the 
building where the boys are taught a trade—of 
late, mostly weaving rattan, cane, and the business 
of chair-bottoming. But the best part of the day 
is spent in the school-room, under the instruction 
of three or more experienced teachers. What is 
equivalent to a fair English high school education 
may here be obtained by such of the boys as can 
be induced to study. For the founders of the 
school fully believed that ignorance and crime not 
only go hand in hand as a rule, but that the for- 


, made a} 
,| business elsewhere. 


In fact, he performed his | 


| mer is generally the cause of the latter; and that 
education is the best general remedy for it. 

The school has a fine library, and the boys are 
encouraged to read books as well as study. The 
students here (I will not call them criminals) are 
well fed and well lodged and, if sick, are carefully 
attended. 

Boys from eight to sixteen years of age are re- 
ceived into the school; and such of them as are 
seen to be bad and hardened are kept apart from 
| the younger and better class. Though virtually 
| prisoners at first, liberty is given to the boys as 

soon as they are found to be worthy of it, even to 
the extent of leaving the school and going into 
In such cases they have 
merely to report to the superintendent at stated 
times. Reform is the one essential thing insisted 
on; towards this end the entire energies of the 
school are directed; and if a boy be wayward and 
predisposed to crime, nothing better perhaps can 





| be done for him than place him here for a few 
| years. 
in the gates of the Reform School at Cape | 


If Mr. Murch, in his rough but kind way, had 
been able to take Muff to the school, and give him 
a bit of friendly advice, I have not the least doubt 
that the boy would have accepted his punishment 
in the right spirit, and behaved so well that he 
might soon have been given his liberty again. 
But the brutal manner in which he was carried 
there by Sheriff Markhead, and the cruel twittings 
of superstitious people about the “mark” on his 
neck, developed in him a rebellious, vindictive 
spirit. In his heart he began to hate the whole 
world indiscriminately and unreasonably. The 
desire for revenge grew in his mind, and over- 
powered common-sense—so much so that I can 
myself no longer attempt to excuse him, or ask 
the reader to do so. ‘ 

On his arrival at the school, the superintendent 
naturally took him for a young desperado, for the 
sheriff had him bound hand and foot with ropes, 
and had a second man with him for a guard. 

“Put him in the tightest place you’ve got,” said 
the sheriff. “He’s a hard biscuit! I’ve been ten 
months getting him here!” 

The superintendent therefore met him rather 
sternly, if not unkindly, and had him lodged ina 
room by himself till morning. The windows were 
securely barred; and as Muff glanced about him, 
and at that iron grating, rage, spite, and injured 
feeling filled his heart. 

There was a little looking-glass over the wash- 
stand; he tore open his collar, and looked at the 
“mark” round his neck. It appeared to grow 
redder, and to mock him. ‘Gallows’ seemed to 
be written in palpitating red letters round it. 
“Born to be hung: Born to be hung,” rang in his 
ears. That old taunt which had burned itself in 
his brain, now, in his intense nervous excitement, 
cried out, or he fancied it, in audible accents. All 
night long he paced or tossed about, a prey to 
desperate thoughts. 

Toward morning, growing a little less fierce, he 
settled down upon a resolve to escape at any cost, 
and then—he knew not what he might do. He 
had passed the point where he ever expected to be 
an honest man, or anything save an outcast; he 
cared not what became of him, or what crimes he 
committed. Such is the usual way of the human 
heart. Many crimes are the result of despair. 

In this mood, sullen, venomous, the superintend- 
ent found him when he unlocked the door next 
morning. Breakfast was brought for him, but he 
hardly touched it; a lump of pent-up rage kept 
rising, and prevented him from swallowing much, 
and not a word could the superintendent get from 
his lips. 

Knowing that labor is the best panacea for such 
moods, the superintendent bade the boy follow 
him to the work-shop, and set the foreman there 
to instruct him in weaving cane chair bottoms. It 
is a somewhat difficult task, requiring considera- 
ble time and practice to do it deftly. Muff watched 
the others for a minute or two, without paying 
much attention to the foreman’s words of primary 
instruction, and then surprised that good man not 
a little by taking the strands in hand, and doing it 
as well as any one. 

“That new boy of yours is a smart one,” he 
said to the superintendent later in the forenoon. 
“He’s got theeye of a born mechanic in his head.” 

The superintendent, who was a judicious man of 
large experience with bad boys, determined to wait 
a day or two, and then try again to converse with 
Muff. He wished to find out what private griev- 
ances had so embittered the boy, and hoped soon 





to divert his mind from them, and get him in 4 
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better mood, by kindly sympathy. He saw that | 


he had a well-shaped head and a good face, but 
for its expression of sullen gloom. 

That day Muff took his dinner and supper with 
the other boys in the large dining-room situated in 


the basement, and was given acot that night in | 


one of the large dormitory rooms where forty or 
fifty similar cots were arranged in rows. A light 
is kept burning in the room; and some one of the | 
attachés of the school is supposed to act as watch- | 
man through the night, though the gates and doors 
are all securely locked. | 

Nevertheless, next morning at roll-call the “new 
boy” was missing. 

He had not spoken a word since entering the 
building; but he had apparently used his “eye of 
a born mechanic” with diligence while in the base- 
ment the previous afternoon. 

For purposes of ventilation there were con- 
structed beneath the floor of the basement several 
brick conduits, serving as air passages. In size 
these were not more than a foot and a-half square. 
The floor over them at this time was not in good 
repair, being much worn; and it was immediately 
discovered that the new boy had left his cot, de- 
scended to the basement, and, digging up the 
floor, had crept out by one of these old air con- 
duits. Along this narrow passage he had made 
his way by hard wriggling—for they found sever- 
al of his buttons—to the outer end, where he had 
forced off the grate, and escaped. 
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THE YEAR. 


A year to be glad in, 
Not to be bad in; 
A year to live in, 
To gain and give in, 
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For the Companion, 


AN OLD-TIME STORY. 


Yes, ’twas the last sermon we ever heard in that 
old house, or ’t was ever preached by the good 
old man. 

Some wouldn’t call it a sermon, though, an’ 
perhaps ’tisn’t jest the word for it, but ’twill do 
well enough. 

I'll tell ye how ’twas, if ye’re in no hurry, an’ 
then ye can jedge for yerselves. ‘There’s a good | 
moon jest afore ten, or thereabouts, an’ that’s as 
soon’s ye’ll want ter start, I reckon. So pull} 
around the lounge, Kate; an,’ Mose, poke up the | 
blaze a bit. There’s nothin’ like a big fire to tell 
stories by, ’specially when they’re old-time stories, 
told after the chores are done. 

We'll keep the cheers, Cynthia, an’ leave the | 
lounge for you young folks. Set the apples on 
the hearth, if ye haven’t room, an’ I'll take Joe. 
He’s pooty big to hold, but then, I never could 
talk first-rate about old times *thout somethin’ 
on my knee. ! 








t¢ sorter leads my thoughts back, 
ye know, ’n’ helps bring things to mind. 

Well, ye see the way ‘twas, we'd been tryin’ ter 
build a meetin’-house. The school-house | 
wasn't large, still it held us comfort’bly most | 
times; but one way ’n’ another we got to talkin’ | 
up a new house, an’ almost before we knew it, 
we'd decided ter build it. 

I s’pose’t always happens on such occasions 
that there’s about half-a-dozen places where a 
meetin’-house can be built, an’ about as many dif- 
ferent ones who think the good ‘twill do all de- 
pends on its bein’ built where they say. "T'was so 
with us, only more so, for we had more’n half-a- | 
dozen places. 

After a while, though, we got ’em down to two, 
but by that time the height of the steeple couldn’t 
be decided on, an’ a special meetin’ had to be | 
called to settle that. 

Far’s the steeple was concerned, I didn’t care so | 
very much myself, or really whether we had any 
steeple at all, but it did seem ’s though the buildin’ 
oughter be in the trees by the school-house. You | 
don’t know how pooty "twas there in summer- 
time, ’fore the biggest trees blowed down,—an’ 
winters too, for that matter. The trees wus always 
full of birds ’n’ things, a-singin’ an’ a-chipperin’. 

An’ sich a nice place ter tie yer hoss of a hot 
day. An’ if a baby begun to fuss an’ fume, 
babies will when the sermon’s uncommon dry, 
why, ye could take ‘em out under the trees, an’ | 
show ’em the birds ’n’ things, an’ ’fore ye’d know 
it, they’d begin ter crow an’ ter laff. 

Well, as I's tellin’ ye, Manda ’n’ I sorter wanted 
it there. An’ in fact, all the old folks did, but the 
younger ones thought "twouldn’t be seen much 
among the trees, and they wanted it out on the | 
hill a bit. 

We felt badly enough about it, we old folks | 
did, an’ the little Scripter they scraped up, sich as | 
“A city that’s set on a hill,” an’ somethin’ about 
goin’ “wp to the house of the Lord,” an’ so forth, | 
didn’t comfort us much, nor make the old trees 
seem any less like home. 

Well, the long an’ short on’t fs, we let it go, an’ | 
they built the new house on the hill. "Twas ‘long | 
in the early fall, an’ the house was nearly done, | 
an’ off'n on we'd heard it hinted "twas "bout time 
ter hold meetin’s in it. So the fust thing we knew, | 
one Sunday "twas given out that two weeks from 
that day — “Providence permittin’”’ — services 
would be held at the new meetin’-house. 

This was more tryin’ than you’d think, I s’pose, | 
for us older ones. We'd. put off leavin’ the old | 
house so long that it seemed almost ’s though | 
‘twouldn’t happen in our day—leastwise not till | 
spring. An’ when meetin’ let out that afternoon, 
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we was a sober set, 1 can tell ye! Deacon Cole-| 


man, I remember, took it harder’n most of us. 
He’d paid a good deal towards the new house, an’ 
one way an’ another had helped it along amazin’ly, 
but he clung to the trees as hard as any of us. 
After sermon that day, he tried to be as chippant 
as usual, but we could see’t he wasn’t feelin’ 
right; an’ when I tried to cheer him up a little, 


| the tears caine, an’ he couldn’t say a word. 


The next two weeks wus a bustlin’ time. The 
ones who favored the hill was busy a-fixin’ an’ 
a-finefyin’ the walls ’n’ pulpit, an’ a sendin’ word 
here an’ there among the congregation. "Twas 
about all the town talked of, in fact, an’ the good- 
feelin’ wus so general that even we older ones be- 
gan to think that perhaps a little good might come 
of it, after all. 

But all "t once the’ was somethin’ else to think 
about. The minister was taken very sick. He’d 
been failin’ for some time, but as he kept a-preach- 
in’, ’twasn’t much noticed. He'd watched the 
thing closely from the start, but never would say 
one word either way about the buildin’ spot, an’ 
the most pryin’ old lady in the parish didn’t know 
whether he wanted us to build in the trees or on 
the hill. Manda thought she knew, ’nd I thought 
I did, but we couldn’t have told for certain. 

Well, after the notice the old man grew suddenly 
worse; so fast, in fact, that at the end of the sec- 
ond week we had doubts whether he’d ever be 
able to open the house at all; ’nd we older ones 
almost forgot our troubles, and went about talkin’ 
not of the new church, but of the minister. 

He’d been to us all that a minister could be, an’ 
we all loved him. Our folks, ’specially, looked 
upon Dr. Hollman as a saint. We'd known him 
years afore he come West. Before any o’ you 
wus born, he’d sat by our fire, ’n’ talked with us 
about the days of our fathers. 

Besides, when Manda ’n’ I stood up in the best 
room, ’way back on the old Kennebec farm, ’twas 
he that tied the knot. To us he seemed an old 
man then. His folks lived ’way up New Sharon 
way, but Manda ’n’ I met ’em on the boat from 
Boston once, an’ from that on, we wus always 
friends. After we came West, he used ter be ter 
our place often. 

In them days Manda used ter have turns of 
bein’ homesick. In fact, all the women-folks wus 
homesick, more or less, for a time, an’ used ter 


| talk about things ’way back in Maine,—the quilt- 


in’s, ’n’ the apple-parin’s, an’ how the girls spun 
an’ wove; then tell how they longed ter see old 
Granthur such-a-one’s folks, ’n’ old Square some- 
body-else’s girls, ’n’ all that. But when Dr. Holl- 
man’s folks had come over, ’nd the Colemans,— 
they’re from the East, too,— why, we’d fix things 
up till we’d almost forget we’d left Maine at all. 

Manda’d have Injun puddin’s ’n’ brown-bread 
’n’ baked beans, an’ all the Down-East fixin’s. 
An’ then when evenin’d come, we’d git round the 
fire ’n’ have a regular old-time sing. An’ such 
singin’! If Dr. Hollman couldn’t put in the bass, 
then I'd jes’ like ter hear some one ’t could. 

We'd git up all the old hymns ’n’ songs ’n’ pen- 
nyrials, from “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” ’n’ 
“Old Folks at Home,” clear up to “Like Mighty 


| Waters Roll,” an’ I jest wish yer could hev heard 


us! We was old-fashioned, ter be sure, but then 
we made a noise, ‘nd not such a bad-soundin’ 
one’s ver might imagine, either. 

Why, one night the deacon went to the door to 
see if the moon wus up, ’n’ sure’s you live, there, 
on a log in the yard, listenin’ with all the ears he 
had, was a good-sized bear. 

We wanted to catch that bear, of course, but 
the doctor said ’twouldn’t do at all, when he’d 
come there jest ter hear us sing; un’ lettin’ alone 
the good it might do him, who knew but he’s 
from down East, too? So we let him be, and 
when the boys went out to hitch up the deacon’s 
oxen, they said he’d gone. 

Well, as 1 told ye, the second Sunday found 
Dr. Hollman pooty low, an‘ the prospect of his 
preachin’ again—slim. 

There wus a good many hard feelin’s among us 
then, an’ some of the unreasonablest ones said 
they b’lieved the minister wus workin’ in our fa- 
vor. The wust one among ’em—Steve Blakewell 
—said he’d no doubt we old folks were glad of the 
drawback, as it kep’ the meetin’-house shut. 

Of course, we paid no ’tention to this, ’n’ tried 
hard to keep it from the minister; but somehow it 
got to him, an’ he felt dreadful about it. Just 
what we feared came of it,—Dr. Hollman decided 
to be there the next Sunday—if he was alive. 

Well, when Sunday came, sure enough, after 
the buildin’ was crowded full, our poor, sick old 
minister, bowed ’n’ tremblin’, came in, ’nd went 
slowly up to the pulpit-steps. Here he rested 
awhile, then tried to go up. 

He started twice, then with a quiet, “Well! 
well!” sank down upon the bottom step. 

In a minute a dozen of us wus round him, but 
he said a little rest would make him right, as he 
wus only a little faint. Manda feared he wouldn’t 
be; for every wrinkle in the old man’s face wus 
familiar to us, an’ ’twas plain he was very low. 

“Ephraim,” I remember she whispered to me, 
“Ephraim, he can never stand it. Try to have 
him let us take him home.” 

He had only come from fear of being misunder- 
stood, we wus sure, an’ what to do under the cir- 
cumstances we hardly knew. I was about to try 
once more to have him put off preachin’, when 
the old man began feebly to rise. 

Slowly, very slowly, he straightened himself up, 
an’ as he turned the kind, faded eyes once more 
upon his people, "twas still as the grave, 
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Every eye was strained, ’n’ tears wus in most of 
‘em. Steve Blakewell moved ’n’ fidgeted in his 
seat, an’ his pale cheeks told what an impression 
the scene was makin’ on him. 

Proud ‘n’ headstrong, he had, durin’ the sum- 
mer, led the young members in every attack. I 





saw him,—I see him now, as he partly rose, | 


started, ‘n’ stopped, then almost ran towards the 


totterin’ form as it settled back again onto the | 


steps. 

I couldn’t move. Manda crowded by me an’ in 
a moment wus by his side. As the faint wore off, 
the minister whispered somethin’ to Blakewell, 


who turned ’nd asked us to be quiet, as Dr. Holl- | 


man wished to speak. 
In a second you could have heard a pin drop. 


He rose up, slowly, still leaning on Blakewell’s | 


arm. Then he spoke, but his voice was dread- 
fully weak and uncertain. 
“The spirit is willin’,’ he began, “but the flesh 


is weak, very weak. I tried hard to be here to-day, | 


for you have waited patiently, an’ I couldn’t bear 
to disappoint you; but I find I am not as strong 
—as I thought—an’ now may I ask one favor of 
you,—only one? I’m afraid you’ll think it child- 
ish; but I’ve preached so many times in the old 
place, ’nd never felt as I do to-day, that it seems 
to me if 1 were only there again, I should be as 
strong as ever. Would you let me go back 
there, once more—just once more ?” 

Tears were tricklin’ down the old man’s face 
when he finished, an’ there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
house. That was all’twas needed. Everybody 
started at the same time, an’ we left the church by 
the path leadin’ through the trees tothe old place. 
Blakewell held Dr. Hollman up, his arms around 
him, almost carryin’ him. 
tion followed the feeble, totterin’ steps, as they 
led us on. 

When we reached the low steps, we found ’em 
covered with nutshells an’ bright-colored leaves. 


On one of the south sills a squirrel was sunnin’ | 


himself, an’ another was chipperin’ along the ridge- 
pole. The leaves on the maples was every color 


you could imagine, an’ the old paths were covered 
with ’em, ’n’ with the needles from the pines. The | 
sun shone brightly, an’ ’twas still ’n’ warm as a| 


day in June. 
Openin’ the door, we helped the old man into 
the plain pine desk, while the people quietly filed 


in till every seat was full, ’n’ all the standin’ room | 


taken. They couldn’t all find room, an’ some 
stood by the doorway ’nd the open windows. 

We older ones took our places first, ’s we used 
to, an’ as the good sian looked round upon the 
familiar walls ’n’ faces, the old fire seemed to 
come hack again, an’ he stood up without help,— 
where he had stood so many times before. 

The first hymn he seemed to forget, an’ at once 
raisin’ his tremblin’ hands, began to pray, earnest 
an’ lovin’, as a father might pray for his children. 
Then, slowly, he gave out the hymn,— 

“I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode.” 

The first verse he partly sung with us, but after 
that he stood leanin’ on the Bible, with his eyes 
closed. Then in regular order came the text: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another.” 

Then he closed the book, an’ leanin’ on the whit- 
tled desk, began one of the greatest sermons on 
the teachin’s of the Master that was ever heard 
in these parts. He didn’t talk long, but when the 
last words fell from his lips, sobs could be heard 
in every part of the house. 

He didn’t read the last hymn, but handin’ the 
book to the leader, pointed to these words,— 

“How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest!” 

As they rose ’n’ struck the grand hymn, he sank 
back into the chair, an’ again leaned on the desk, 

We all sung that could sing, but some couldn't, 
’n’ tears was in the voices of them as did. I heard 
Blakewell start in all right, but after the first line 
or two I didn’t hear him any more. Deacon Cole- 
man did the best he could, but that wasn’t much. 
An the Spencer girls, though their voices was 
thought a little shrill, sang through their tears as 
smooth ’s the rest of the girls. 

Well, when the singin’ was over, we waited for 
the dismissal; but Dr. Hollman didn’t dismiss us 
that day. When we got to him, we feared, first, 
that the pure spirit had fled. But he hadn’t left 
us yet, an’ carefully ’s we could we carried him to 
the nearest house, and waited there for the end. 

We'd given up all hopes of ever hearin’ him 
speak again, when just afore twelve, that night, 
he opened his eyes, ’n’ called us each by name. A 
few moments later the lips moved, an’ we distinct- 
ly heard,— 

“Be not afraid; be not afraid.” 

After that we beard no more, an’ a quarter to 
twelve, that very night, the good man breathed 
his last. 

I tell ye, children, "twas a terrible blow to us; 
’n’ the day we laid him among the trees, Mrs. 
Coleman and Manda ’most give up. 

Well, after that *twas lonesome enough. The 
women folks felt terribly, ’n’ all the old homesick 
feelin’ came back wus ’n ever. I remember ’twas 
*bout a week after the funeral, I’d been over to the 
mill ’n’ got back late, when just as I was takin’ 
the oxen offn the tongue, I spied the deacon’s 
horse hitched to the well-sweep. 

The folks in the house heard me drive up, ’n’ 
out they all came. What was up, I couldn’t tell, 
but they could, ’nd what d’ you s’pose ’twas ? 

Well, I'll tellye. The deacon’s folks had gotso 


The whole congrega- | 
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' homesick ’n’ lonesome that they couldn’t stan’ it, 
an’ had come over to our place to see if ’twouldn’t 
make ’em feel better. 

Of course they got to talkin’ bout down East, 
’n’ how they’d like ter go back, till they began to 
hope ’t they could go; ’n’ fin’ly, just afore I’d 
come, they’d actu’ly laid their plans to go. An’ 
there they was, half dead to hear what I thought 
about it. 

“Ye see, Ephraim,” said Manda, ’n’ there wus 
such a hopeful look in hereyes! “Ye see, we can 
go if the deacon’s folks can, ’nd they say they can 
if we can.” 

Now we’d planned—the deacon an’ Ito build 
a frame house for each of us, another summer, 
’nd the money we had on hand would about do 
that. 

It would just about take us back East in good 
| shape, if we didn’t build, too, ’nd I really didn't 

know what was for the best, ’twas so sudden like; 
but when I come to see the anxious look in the 
| women’s faces, why, of course I couldn’t say but 
one thing, ’n’ when I said it, ver oughter seen ’em! 

I needn’t say they were willin’ to make the old 
houses do fora spell longer. In less ’n a week 
we'd left things in care of the Liscom boys, an’ 
were off for the land of brown-bread ’n’ baked 
beans, Injun puddin’s "nd fire-places. 

I'd like ter tell ye "bout that trip, for twas one 
to be remembered, but I can’t to-night, for I must 
tell *bout our gittin’ back. 

*T was late Saturday night when the team that 
brought us over from the village came into the 
clearin’, an’ what d’ ye think we saw? 

Why, the shanty was lit up from one end to 
t’other, ’nd the whole neighborhood was there with 

a big supper on the table a-waitin’ for us. We was 
| astonished, for certain, for they was all on the 
| best of terms; ’n’ Blakewell was among ’em, if 





anything happier ’n the rest. 

Well, they kep’ it a-goin’ till late, an’ we talked 
about everything, ’most, but the meetin’-liouse. 
Not a word was said about that, till, just as they 
started, Blakewell asked us to be sure ’n’ come to 
the meetin’ next day, as they had a young minis- 
ter, "nd they thought we'd like him. 

Well, we promised to go, an’ ’s the deacon’s 
folks stayed with us that night, early the next 
mornin’ we all] started off together to hear the new 
minister. 

We had plenty of time, so we took the road 
leadin’ by the school-house; an’ as we walked 
along the old paths, we talked of other days, an’ 
other meetin’ times. 

We kep’ on towards the old house, till we’d got 
most there, when the deacon, who wus a little 
ahead, sud’nly stopped, ’n’ pullin’ off his hat, be- 
gan peerin’ through the trees. Then we all looked 
too, an’ what d’ ye s’pose we saw ? 

Why, standin’ there, painted ’n’ pooty as a pict- 
ur’, was the new meetin’-house! 

Sakes alive! didn’t we stare, though ? 

But there it was,—finished completely, from 
steps to steeple,—just where we wanted it. 

*Twas all the work of the younger members, 
|} they said, too—done right after we left—an’ 
| though it cost ’em nearly fifty dollars in all, 
Blakewell paid half of it himself. 

Well, ’tis a long time since then; but the effects 
of that last sermon are livin’ still, an’ can be seen 
in this neighborhood to-day. 

Gary, D. T. MILLARD GREELEY. 
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For the Companion. 


AT MARATHON. 


It was early one bright morning in April when 
four of us packed ourselves and our lunch-basket 
into a two-horse carriage, and started for a drive of 
twenty-two miles, from Athens to Marathon. 

April in Greece is like May in New England, and 

as we drove out of the city, the warm sun gave us a 
| morning kiss, and the sweet, fresh breeze patted us 
| on the cheek. The morning clouds, that lay like huge 

fleeces of white wool on the mountain-tops, were 
| dyed rose-color aud crimson and gold by the magic 
touch of the sun. 

We rode through a narrow plain, with mountains 
on either side. On the right was Hymettus, where 
the wild bees have lived for hundreds of years, and 
where they still make honey for the Athenians to 
eat. 

On the left was the mountain range of Pentelicus, 
containing the quarries, that furnished beautiful mar- 
ble for the buildings of old Athens, and from which 
the rich people of Athens still build their houses. 

As we rode along into the more desolate part of 
the country, where trees and underbrush shut us in 
on either side, we opened our eyes wide and peered 
into the bushes, half expecting to see a band of rob- 
bers, or brigands, ready to spring upon us. 

The story was fresh in our minds of how, ten years 
ago, a company of English ladies and gentlemen 
started for Marathon, and somewhere near this part 
of the road was seized by a band of brigands, and 
hurried away to the mountains. The ladies and one 
man were allowed to return to Athens, but the brig- 
ands refused to give up the other four men without a 
large sum of ransom money. 

After a few days a company of Greek soldiers 
marched out to rescue the men, and when the brig- 
ands discovered this, they killed the Englishmen and 
threw the bodies into the bushes. 

We asked our driver if he would show us where 
this happened. 

He said, “Oh yes; I was driving one of the car- 
riages on that very day,” and when we reached the 
spot, he stopped and pointed out where the brigands 
were concealed in the bushes, and the direction in 
which they hurried their captives away. 

We looked sharply into the bushes, and as far as 
the eye could reach, but saw nothing that seemed like 
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brigands, save afew men and women, in very pecu- 
liar costume, working the fields. 

The Greek Government had to pay at that time so 
large a sum of money to the friends of the murdered 
men, that since then they have put an end to brig- 
andage in Greece proper. The newspaper reports we 
sometimes read, of men being seized by brigands in 
Greece, can refer only to that part of the country 
which is still ruled by the Turks. 

After a little the carriage stopped for fresh horses. 
These had been sent on ahead, and we found them 
not in a stable or barn, for there was none, but tied 
to the branches of trees, awaiting our arrival. 

The fresh horses started on with a livelier pace, 
and soon brought us where we could see, for the re- 
maining distance, the plain of Marathon, walled on 
one side by an amphitheatre of mountains, and 
washed on the other by a semi-circular bay, whose 
waters are bluer and more beautiful than any we see 
in America. 

As a background on the east stretches the long 
island of Eubeea, with its snow-capped mountain- 
peak, making of the whole a complete and beautiful 
picture. 

We could not look at all this without thinking how, 
one afternoon in September, twenty-three hundred 
und seventy years ago, this little plain was the scene 
of one of the world’s most important battles. 

Here were landed one hundred and ten thousand 
Persian soldiers, who hoped to march to Athens, 
take possession of the city, and thus conquer the en- 
tire country. 

But on the mountains in the rear were encamped 
ten thousand Greek soldiers, who rushed upon these 
Versians like hungry lions upon their prey, and drove 
them, a part into the marshy ground on either side of 
the plain, and a part back to their ships. 

As the Persians sailed away, a glittering shield was 
seen to flash from one of the mountain-tops. Miltia- 
des, the Greek general, thought this had been placed 
there by an enemy, as a signal to the Persians to sail 
to Athens, and take the city, while the army was 
away. He therefore marched the Greeks, during 
the night, across the plain, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, and reached Athens just in time to see the 
Versian fleet enter the bay. 

When the Persians saw, standing on the heights 
above, the very men who had defeated them at Mara- 
thon, they sailed away home, and left the smart little 
Greek army to take care of its own country. 

In this battle, the Greeks killed sixty-four hundred 
Versians, but the Persians killed only one hundred 
and ninety-two Greeks. These one hundred and 
ninety-two men were buried on the plain, and a high 
mound, which stands to this day, was raised over 
them. 

As all these facts rushed through our minds, we 
threw back the carriage-top, we stood up, and tried 
to conclude on which one of the mountain-tops the 
bright shield appeared, and where on the plain the 
Greek urmy stood, but no one of the dead Greek 
warriors rose to tell us anything about it, and so we 
had to sit down unsatisfied, especially as we were in 
danger of losing our hats by the strong wind blowing 
from the plain. 

If Marathon were in America, some enterprising 
Yankee would long ago have erected a great hotel, 
and lined the shore of the bay with pleasure-boats, 
but as it is in Greece, there is found only a stable for 
the horses, and man is supposed to know enough to 
care for himself. 

We took our lunch-basket, and walked over a field 
of stubble, and through a vineyard, to the old his- 
toric mound. 

This mound is thirty feet high, and six hundred 
feet in circumference at the base. One side of the 
top has been broken away, so that it is no longer per- 
fect in form. 

As we approached, it looked like one great flower- 
bed, for the bright anemones of every color covered 
its surface, to the very top. We climbed nearly to 
the top, on the shady side, and spreading our blankets 
on the ground, sat down for lunch. 

We had scarce opened our baskets before there ap- 
peared, crouching on the ground, near by, two curi- 
ous little creatures, so oddly dressed that it was diffi- 
cult to tell whether they were girls or boys. Their 
faces were so neur the color of the ground, that we 
concluded they must be relatives of Adam, for they 
certainly were made of the “dust of the earth.” 

As we threw our half-picked chicken-bones and bits 
of oranges to them, their black eyes sparkled with 
joy, and their smiling lips revealed teeth so white and 
regular that any American boy or girl might have 
coveted a similar treasure. 

Our little brown friends remained with us all the 
afternoon. They helped us pick and arrange the 
bright anemones, they gathered shells, they ran away 
to the plain, and came back with their arms full of 
beautiful wild jonquils, for which they expected some 
reward, and when we laid a Greek coin, equal to five 
cents, into their hands, they were utterly bewildered 
to see so much money, all for themselves. 

These were not the only children whose acquaint- 
ance we made at Marathon. Off on the plain were 
feeding three or four hundred sheep, watched by 
shepherd boys and dogs. These boys, like all chil- 
dren, and especially like all Greek children, were 
curious to see who these strangers were, and not dar- 
ing to leave their sheep, drove them all up to the 
mound. 

The sheep admired anemones, as well as we, and 
we were glad that we had picked all we wanted, 
when we saw the beautiful bright blossoms nipped 
of 

These boys carried in their hand the shepherd’s 
crook, which the old Greek poetry tells us about, and 
presented much the same appe irance as the children 
described by the old Greek poets. 

Perhaps some one may ask, Why was the battle 
of Marathon one of the most important in the world’s 
history? 

When this question comes to you, stop and try to 
think what you know about the people who live in 
Asia at the present time, and then remember that the 
old Persians were Asiatics, aud a semi-barbarous 
race. If the Persians had been victorious in the bat- 
tle of Marathon, they might have overrun Europe, 
and the manners and customs of Europe would have 
been like those of Asia. 

Had Greece become a Persian province, the Greeks 
could never have been the teachers of the world, in 


old; Farland 


politics, in literature, and in art. We must remem- 
ber, also, that what Greece did for Europe, she did 
for us, too, for we inherit European thought, litera- 
ture and civilization. 

The whole world should therefore rejoice that the 
ten thousand Greek soldiers sent the great Persian 
horde back to their Asiatic home, and left Europe to 
receive the impress of Greek culture. 


~~ 





For the Companion. 
DONNY McCHRISTY’S FRIGHT. 


Far up the valley of the Frazer River, in British 
Columbia, lives Farland McChristy, a settler of 
Scotch parentage, who emigrated from Fifeshire 
in Scotland, to Canada, in 1859, and later joined in 
the epidemic quest for the golden treasure which 
wild rumors declared was lying, in untold profusion, 
in the sands of the Frazer. 

Like many another who had expended his last dol- 
lar to reach this distant wilderness, McChristy found 
himself an unrequited searcher for illusory riches, 
without even the means to return, and was compelled 
to turn deer-hunter to support life. From hunting 
for food merely, he came, after some weeks and 
months, to hunt and trap for furs; and so, in time, 
having built himself a cabin on a small creek of the 
upper valley, he became a hunter. 

But unlike many of this class of homeless men, 
McChristy possessed strong home instincts, and 
three or four years later he married a Canadian girl, | 
the daughter of an emigrant. 

He has a family of three children, named Donald, 
| James and Farland. James is a weakly boy, from a 
| fall over the creek bank while yet a child three years 












seems to be of a 
quiet, careful 
and calculating 
east of mind, 
but Donny,” 
the eldest, is a 
“born” hunter and trapper. 

Personally this young Nimrod 
is now a tall and lithe, though 
rather lathy and bony, youngster, 
with hair as red as red corn, 
bushy eyebrows, from beneath 
which look out a pair of keen, 
light gray eyes, and a round, 
brown face which is the picture 
of bright good-humor, yet alert and shrewd. 

The McChristies, on their hunting and trapping 
excursions, have sometimes fallen in with Indians of 
three or four different tribes, either resident and once 
rulers of the river, or from tribes farther to the east- 
ward, among the Rocky Mountains. There has never 
been an Indian war here, though on several occasions 
there has been trouble with individual redskins, most- 
ly on account of disputes about trapping. 

The recent rebellion in the Northwest did not ex- 
tend to the valley of the Frazer, though all the Ind- 
ians of the country were somewhat affected by it, 
and were observed to be more lawless. 

On one of the first days of May last, Donny 
McChristy set off from home on a trip, to look out 
new places for trapping later in the season. Both 
he and McChristy senior have long been in the habit 
of making such trips at about this time in the spring 
—before the trees and bushes have put forth leaves, 
and grass has grown on the meadows and intervales 
along the creeks and brooks. It is, as all trappers 
know, a much better time to look about a new coun- 
try, and discover the haunts of game, particularly 
beaver dams and otter slides. 

Setting off early in the morning, with his Winches- 
ter repeater on his shoulder and a litile hatchet in 
his belt, Donny proceeded up the valley of the river 
for a distance of four or five miles; then crossing over 
in a log skiff, which he and his father keep at this 
place, he travelled for five miles further up the valley 
of a small tributary river, and thence entered be- 
tween two mountains. 

After passing up between the two mountains for 
some two miles, the boy emerged upon a meadow, 
through which a creek meandered with many crooks 
and bends. Still further on he came to falls, where | 
there were rocky bluffs on each bank, with a number 
of overhanging crags. The meadows were open 
land, but here among the crags, along the stream, | 
stood numerous cottonwoods. The trunks of num- | 
bers of old, fallen trees lay across the creek, and | 
at one point Donny discovered what looked to be the | 
mouth of a cave, at the foot of one of the crags. A 
great log lay partially across the hole, which seemed 
to lead back to some distance under the large rocks 











set a trap, but did not stop to explore it, or find out 
| how extensive it was. 


Still farther on, above this craggy place, there were 
more meadows, and toward night the youthful ex- 
plorer came to a spot where he concluded to camp, 
and thence go on for a day more. 

A few pines were growing here at the foot of a 
gravel bluff, forty or fifty feet in height. The creek 
at this point makes a sharp bend to the east, and at 
the crook a considerable rick of drift-wood offered 
materials for a camp fire. To kindle one, and make 
coffee in a little copper pot which he had brought 
along, was the work of but a few minutes, for a boy 
of Donny’s practical experience in woodscraft. He 
was about to make a supper from some food which 
he had brought along from home, when it occurred 
to him to grace it with a broiled trout or two, for the 
creek was well stocked with fish. 

He had a hook and line in his pocket, and picking 
up a pole from the rick of drift and using a meat-rind 
for bait, was ready for a cast, in almost less time 
than it takes me to write these words. He was just 
stepping down to the bend of the creek, when he 
heard a stone roll down the bluff. 

It startled him, for it was the first sound, not made 
by himself, that had come to his ear here. He turned 
on the instant, but saw nothing. The top of the 
bluff was in plain sight; and after a moment’s re- 
flection, he concluded that the pebble had started of 
itself. The impulse crossed his mind to step back to 
his fire and get his rifle, but on second thought, he 
deemed his timidity foolish, and cast in his hook, to 
fish. 

He soon landed three or four trout, then walked a 
little farther along to a deeper hole which he saw, 
forty or fifty yards below, and had just cast his bait 
in here and was actually feeling a bite, when the 
loud crack of a rifle, accompanied by a stinging, stun- 





ning sensation,—that of a bullet just grazing the 


DONNY MCCHRISTY’S FRIGHT, 


skin of his neck and ear and drawing blood,—smote 
on his senses. 

In fact, the shock caused him to pitch forward so 
violently as pearly to fall into the water; but he 
sprang back, and glancing round, saw an Indian at 
his fire, in the very act of snatching up his own Win- 
chester. 

Donny instantly dropped his fish-pole and ran for 
his life—scudding from bush to bush, and then mak- 
ing a straight course down across the long open 
meadow. 

As he came out on the open ground, a second ball 
whistled past his head; and he heard the Indian com- 
ing after him, at a speed nearly or quite equal to his 
own. 

Donny was a fleet runner; for a mile or more, 
through the open land, he ran like a deer, clearing 
sloughs and holes with long jumps, and speeding on 
as only a person in mortal terror can; but the red- 
skin came close after him. 

Twilight had fallen; but at each glance backward, 
the boy could see the Indian coming, not half a rifle- 
shot in his rear; he expected every instant to be 
fired at again. His breath began to fail; he had 
been doing his utmost for over a mile; he felt that he 
must soon succumb; despair was upon him. But he 
gained the foot of the open meadow and entered the 
ravine there, betwixt the creek on that side and the 
rocky bluff. 

It was darker here; he dodged amongst the rocks 
and cottonwood trees; and then it suddenly flashed 
into his mind about the old cave which he had seen, 
and which he was now near. Even as the thought of 
it came into his mind, he saw the great log that lay 
partly across the mouth of it. Without even stop- 
ping for second thought,—his case was so desperate,— 
he threw himself beneath the log ana crept in at the 


hole. 


It was a rough place, but he made his way in over 
stones and crevices, for severat yards, in utter dark- 
ness. Suddenly he slipped and fell, efght or ten feet, 
and had scarcely recovered himself when a frightful 
growl saluted his ears. 

The cave was the lair of some beast—either a pan- 
ther or a grizzly bear! In his frantic haste to escape 


which formed the front of the craggy bluff. He | one mortal enemy, Donny McChrfsty had stumbled 
peeped into it, thinking it might be a good place to | headlong upon another! 


A feeling of horror took possession of him. The 
cave smelled musky—was full of noisome stench. 











The growling seemed to be close by. not ten feet off, 
indeed! The poor lad’s hair actually rose on his 
head; for he could hear an ominous stir—a sound as 
of great claws, and then he saw, or fancied that he 
saw, the baleful gleam of two savage eyes—those ot 
some monster, creeping forward to seize him. 

Struck with panic, he made an effort to get out. Bet 
ter far to fight the Indian, and even perish, outside, 
in the open air, than be throttled and torn to pieces 
in that cavern. 

He vaulted over one of the rocks down which he 
had just fallen, saw a gleam of faint light from the: 
mouth of the cave, and plunged toward it—but fell 
into a hole, to one side, and striking his head, rolled 
completely over into another pitfall amongst rocks 
and blackness! 

At the same instant, he had an indistinct impres- 
sion that the animal had rushed over him, or past 
him, and gone out,—indistinct, fer he was half 
stunned by his fall. 

Next moment he heard a shot, followed by sharp 
yells and growls! 

The Indian, who seems to have been near the en- 
trance of the cave, had fired at the creature; and 
from the noise, Donny concluded that his two ene 
mies were fighting. 

The sounds ceased aftera minute or two. How the 
conflict had ended, he could not determine from what 
he heard; but he had little doubt that the Indian had 
shot the panther,—for that was what he presumed 
it to be,—and was lying in wait for him. He got his 
hatchet out of its sheath, and then feeling about, 
found a fragment of stone; and thus armed, he lay 
still and waited, determined, if the Indian showed 
himself in the mouth of the cave, to dispute his en- 
trance with the stone. 

But hour after hour went by; no red-skin showed 
himself. Donny dared not crawl out, however; and 
faint and fatigued as the boy now felt, with an aching 
head, and a very bad feeling neck, that was indeed a 
miserable day! 

But discretion counselled patience; and through all 
that night, and till long past noon next day, the 
young hunter lay in the darkness of the cave. 

At last, very cautiously and slowly, he crept for- 
ward to the mouth of the cavern, and, after watch- 
ing and looking about for some time, jumped out and 
ran! 

But his retreat was unmolested; the red-skin had 
no doubt taken his departure hours before. Donny 
saw nothing more of him, nor of the panther, and 
reached home in rather sorry plight late the follow- 
ing evening. 

“It will be a long day before I’m fool enough to lay 
my gun down again, ina strange place like that, and 
go off tishin’,” he remarked, with a terse sententious- 
ness Which showed that his lesson, in that particular, 
had been bitterly learned. “Aw T wouldn't a-ben 
much better off if ’t ’ad been a big grizzly, instead of 
aun Ingin,” he added. 


——t or 


For the Companion. 


SHEPHERD-LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


All the interior of the vast islund-continent of the 
southern Ocean, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the sparse townships and where there are stretches 
of wheat-land under the plough, is spoken of as ‘*the 
bush.” There is scrub-bush, forest-bush, open-bush, 
and there are wide downs as trecless as the Kansas 
prairies, but the generic term, “the bush,” applies to 
all the varieties of country. The universal tree of 
this vast basin of bush-land is the gum. The species 
may differ: here you have the gaunt eucalyptus, with 
its grim, naked trunk, there the red gum, yonder the 
iron-bark, but the genus is omnipresent. The under- 
growth, made up of the flowering mimosa, the acacia, 
banksia, grevillia, is often picturesque and fragrant. 
In the spring, and after heavy rains, the opened bush- 
land is carpeted with luxuriant grass, but it withers 
fast in the fierce heat. 

The great interior is too dry and hot for much hus- 
bandry. It is the land of the grazier; arid as it seems, 
it is a wonderful region for raising, maintaining and 
fattening livestock. In 1881 Australia contained six- 
ty-two millions of sheep, nearly eight million cattle, 
and over one million horses. When there is no grass, 
the animals live and thrive on the ‘salt-bush” and 
other shrub foliage. 

The population is naturally sparse, and will always 
be so. Industiial openings do not offer themselves, 
Flocks and herds must be large if they are to be prof- 
itable, and the “squatter” must have capital to buy 
his “run,” stock it, and pay the expenses that must 
be incurred before his returns comein. Some “runs” 
—or ‘stations,’ as they are called indifferently—are 
so vast that they shear there annually half a million 
sheep. 

A sheep-run a thousand square miles in extent is 
nothing uncommon, and there are cattle-stations in 
Queensland ranging from five thousand to seven 
thousand five hundred square miles. The land is held 
on lease from the Government, at a rental which is 
little more than nominal. 

The bush, except in Western Australia, is now 
nearly all “taken up,” although large tracts still re- 
main unsettled, in the limited fashion that Australian 
settlement takes effect. The pioneers have gone out 
exploring, taking their lives in their hands because 
of hostile blacks, and the danger of dying of thirst, 
have “seen the land that it was good,” have returned 
to the seat of Government, and have “taken it up,” 
by the simple process of describing roughly its boun- 
daries, and paying a sinall deposit toward rental. 
They may have stocked it themselves, or sold it to 
men of capital better able to do so than the often 
needy pioneer, or they may hold it on the nominal 
tenure acquired by discovery, waiting until its value 
appreciates as settlement approaches nearer and 
nearer to it. But, outside Western Australia, there 
is little field left now for the pioneer. 

Bush life is lonely enough now, in the remoter re- 
gions; but nothing to the loneliness of the old days. 
A squatter then had scarce any communication with 
the outside world. He knew nothing of a regular 
mail service; he saw a chance newspaper, perhaps, 
once or twice a year. He tended his sheep himself, 
assisted by two or three servants, who probably were 
“expirers,” or convicts whose time was up. The 
loneliness of a shepherd life was then all but preter- 
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natural. Men have been known to have all but | one hundred sheep in the day. The work of su- 


lost the faculty of speech from sheer desuetude. 
The shepherd moped about alone with his flock of 
sheep, driving them to and fro wherever there was 
the best grass, and folding them at night in a yard 
close to the bark hut in which he spent his solitary 
nights. 
























SHEPHERD-LIFE 


Now the lonely shepherd is a thing of the past. | 
It has been found more economical, as well as bet- 
ter for the sheep, to depasture them in paddocks | 
enclosed with wire or brush fencing. The first 
expense of enclosing is great, about two hundred 
and fifty dollars per mile, but it is found to pay in 
the long run. The shepherd has given place to 
the “boundary rider,” who has to ride along so 
many miles of fencing every day, and repair any 
damage that may occur. 

Instead of the shabby shanty of the original 
squatter there is a snug pretty house, built near 
water as close to the centre of the run as possible. 
He still “dwells remote,” for he may be three hun- 
dred miles away from the nearest coach-route, and 








| 





seven hundred or eight hundred miles from a rail- 
way. But he gets his mails once a week, al- 
though, perhaps, he may have to send fifty miles 
for them. He has neighbors around him, with- 
in half a day’s ride, and in the bush all reckon 
themselves neighbors within a radius of a hundred | 
miles. He is a married man now, and his home is 
bright with the refinements of wife and children. 

The girls have a governess, and the boys a tutor. 

There is a drawing-room in the squatter’s house, | 
and in the drawing-room is a piano. 





Once a year he and his wife emerge from the 
bush, and “go to town,” with ‘the object of being 
in Melbourne during the “Cup Week ;” when all 
the Australian world gathers into the pleasant 
capital of Victoria, and when the lawn of the 
Flemington race-course is a flower-garden of colo- 
nial beauty. ‘Till they reach the railroad, or the 
seaboard, they journey in tac: buggy, one of 
their men on horseback driving in front a **mob” 
of relief horses which are put into harness in re- 
lays. During this visit to town the squatter ar- 
ranges for the disposal of his wool, buys the sta- 
tion stores for the year, that arrive months after- 
wards on drays, takes his wife to the play every 
night they are not ata ball, and generally has a 
“good time” for a month or six weeks. Then the 
pair contentedly go back to the bush again. 








His life there is one of ceaseless activity. He | 
rides as much as any Colorado cow-boy. ‘There 
are a hundred things claiming attention in the 
routine of his breezy, energetic life. He must see 
to the systematic poisoning of the “dingo,” or 
native dog, which, but that he is kept down by 
poison, would decimate the flocks as they spread 
shepherdless over the enclosed paddocks. 
must be his own chief boundary rider. 

The lambing season is full of solicitude for him, 


pervision is not to hurry, but to retard, the shear- 
ers. ‘hey must be watched, lest in their haste 


ways been strongly opposed, on the ground that 
England would not be able to maintain her hold 
| on so distant a territory (marching for five hun- 





they leave too much wool, or else chip so close as | dred miles with China), without a perpetual sac- 


to snip away pieces of the skin along with the 
wool. A boy runs about with a pannikin of 


melted tar and a brush, and answers swiftly to | 


the cry of “Tar 
snipped the skin, and has to dress the 
wound he has made with a dab from 
the brush, dipped in the pannikin. 

‘The shearers are quartered in huts, 
and one of their number is selected to 
cook for them. The squatter finds the 
rations. And a liberal, if simple, allow- 
ance the Australian ration is. It is 
familiarly summarized as “twelve, ten, 
two, and a quarter.” This is short for 
twelve pounds of meat (mostly mut- 
ton), ten pounds of flour, two pounds 
of sugar, and quarter of a pound of 
tea, the weekly ration all over the coun- 
try, except in Queensland, where the 
meat allowance is eighteen pounds. 
Contrast this with the naked ration of 
the British soldier: seven pounds of 
bread, and five and a quarter pounds 
of meat with bone! 


IN AUSTRALIA, 


The life is full of exertion and emulation; if 
arduous it is healthy, and has the charm of ad- 
venture. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

—~@>— 
THE PRESENT. 

Waste not moments—no, nor words— 
In telling what you could do 


Some other time; the present is 
For showing what you should do. 


—Phebe Cary. 





+o 
BURMAH AND ENGLAND. 


Independent Burmah, against which England 
has declared war, and which it proposes to annex 
to the British Empire, covers a territory more than 
four times as large as the State of New York, 
sparsely settled by from two to three millions of 
half-civilized Mongolians and Shans. The Bur- 
mese are a large, vigorous, good-humored people, 
who are expert mechanics, keen tradesmen, and 
fond of athletic sports; they are, too, a domestic 
race and devout Buddhists. 

Being of a gayer and more active temperament 
than other Asiatics, they take eager delight in all 
kinds of shows and processions, and keep up a 
perpetual succession of feast-days. 

The natural resources of the country are very 
rich. Three large rivers water fertile valleys which 
are yet untilled. The forests are full of teak, 
and the mountains contain more or less of coal, 
gold, marble, iron, silver and lead. There is an 
abundance of coal-oil, and mines of rubies and 
sapphires. 

England, it is probable, however, has not been 
tempted by this natural wealth. It covets Bur- 
mah simply as a highway to northern China, to 
Yunnan, Thibet and Laos. There is an enormous 
trade in silk and the finer kinds of tea to be 
opened up in these regions by any European power 
that can first command a water-way which drains 
them. 

This was the chief object in the effort of France 
to capture Annam and the great river Songtai (or 
Son-Koi). But this river proves to be full of 
snags and impassable rapids. The Irrawaddy, 
now under the control of Burmah, rising in the 
mountains of Thibet, passes the principal trading 
centres of Bhamo, Mandalay, Prome and Ran- 
goon. This is the highway which, according to 


| the London Times, “England will keep open at 


He | 


but his busiest period of all is the shearing time. | 


Then the station becomes a village, with more 
bustle and activity than pervade most villages. 
The shearers are engaged in the nearest township. 
Every laboring man in the Australian bush, no 
matter what his normal avocation, — **cocka- 
too” farmer, tank-builder, sawyer, horse-breaker, 
**sun-downer,” drayman, blacksmith, — takes to 
sheep-shearing in the season, because it pays so 
well. 
fleeces shorn. 


any cost.” 


rifice of money and life, which the gain would not 
| repay. 
The present war will, however, if it result in 


when a shearer has | the defeat of Theebaw, force this policy on Eng- 


land, whether it is popular with the English peo- 

| ple or not. What England has «indertaken is sim- 
ilar to many other enterprises which have re- 
sulted in extensions of her empire. Her motive 
is almost exclusively selfish, and, if carried out, 
her plans involve the destruction of a kingdom 
and the extinction of its independence. 

But, on the other hand, the people of Burmah 
will be relieved from the rule of a despot who is 
more atrociously cruel and regardless of the rights 
and the lives of his subjects than any other sove- 
reign living. Nero or Caligula was not a more 
bloody monarch than is King Theebaw. 


Or 


For the Companion, 





| IMMORTALITY. 


| 





Pale death steals o’er us as a spectral cloud 

At eventide floats o’er some mountain height; 
Its form enfolding in a fleecy shroud, 

Its grandeur veiling from our straining sight; 
Yet sunset crowns its head, nu storms have bowed 
Its Alpine majesty; its crown of light 
Is still more bright when mists conceal from view 
The form suspended in yon dome of blue, 


Cuas, G. FALL. 
— + o> 
CONGRESS IN SESSION. 


Congress meets in annual session on the first 
Monday in December. As there is no reason to 
apprehend any delay in organizing the House of 
tcpresentatives, those readers of the Compan- 






ion who are interested in politics, when they re- | 


ceive this issue, will know, in all probability, 

who has been chosen Speaker, and will have 

had an opportunity to read President Cleve- 
land’s first message. 

With largely changed circumstances, the state 
of affairs which has existed since 1875 still con- 
tinues. The condition is that the President’s 
party has not a majority in Congress; the cir- 
cumstances, however, have changed in this, 
that it is now a Democratic President who is 

confronted with a Republican Senate, whereas 
heretofore a Republican President has had to face 
a Congress Democratic in one or both branches. 

Except from 1881 until 1883, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has contained a Democratic majority 
during the last ten years. The Senate has been 
controlled by the Republicans, except between 
1879 and 1881, when the Democrats had a majori- 
ty, and between 1881 and 1883, when there was a 
tie between the two parties. 

The present Congress is the forty-ninth. In the 
Senate, at the time we write, there is still one va- 
cancy. The members elected are forty-one Repub- 
licans and thirty-four Democrats. The Legislature 
of Oregon, which is to choose the other Senator, 
is Republican, and that party will therefore have 
a majority of eight when the Senate is full. 

It is rather more difficult to make an exact clas- 
sification of the House of Representatives. If the 
Greenbackers, who were elected by combination 
with one of the other parties, vote as they are ex- 
pected to do, we may say that there will be in the 
full House one hundred and eighty-four Demo- 
crats, and one hundred and forty-one Republicans. 

Whether this classification be strictly exact or 
not, itis near enough for practical purposes. The 
Democrats will have a trustworthy majority of 
forty or more. The geographical division of party 
membership is a curious, though not an important, 
fact, since a Democratic member, or a Republican 
member, counts for just as much, whatever may 
be the State from which he comes. 

From the group of States including Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio, and all to the north and east of 
them, there are sent seventy-three Republicans 
and forty-three Democratic Representatives. From 
the central Western States of Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, come twenty-eight Demo- 
crats and twenty-five Republicans. From all the 
States west of these latter, except Missouri, in- 
cluding the Pacific States, are sent thirty Republi- 
cans and only five Democrats. 

The eight Southern States north of the south 
line of Tennessee send fifty-four Democrats and 
eleven Republicans; the other eight States of the 
South are represented by fifty-four Democrats and 
two Republicans. 

In the Senate there are, from the north-eastern 
group of States, seventeen Republicans and one 
Democrat; from the central Western States, six 
Republicans and two Democrats; from the rest of 


Theebaw, the King of Burmah, having heen | the north-west and the Pacific, sixteen Republi- 


educated in England, knows the commercial value 
of his alliance for this reason to any European 
power. He took steps to make such an alliance 
with France, and at the same time assiduously 
picked a quarrel with England concerning the 
amount of taxes which he proposed to levy on a 
British lumber company trading in Burmah. 

This was the ostensible ground of quarrel, but 
the actual difficulty is that England must possess 
the Irrawaddy as the conduit through which will 


It is piece-work —so much per hundred | flow the trade of a vast and rich quarter of Asia. 


She cannot gain this now without the overthrow 


The shearers work in the wool-shed, close against | of the Government of Theebaw, and when the 


one of its faces, in which there are openings com- | Government is overthrown nothing remains but | by party votes. For the most part, matters of leg- 
municating with pens in which, ready to hand, are | the annexation of the country. 


massed the unshorn sheep. 
high pressure. 


All the work is at 


| 
| 
| 





cans and one Democrat; from the northern eight 
States of the South, fourteen Democrats and ten 
Republicans ; from the other States of the South, 
sixteen Democrats and no Republicans. 

Thus we see that the extreme parts of the coun- 
try run to extremes in politics,—the northeast and 
northwest being very strongly Republican, the ex- 
treme South strongly Democratic; the central 
South less Democratic; the central North nearly 
evenly divided. 

It is a curious fact also, that, bitter as is the po- 
litical feeling in the country, there are very few 
questions arising in Congress which are decided 


islation are decided by the independent thinking | of wine, 


On looking over the list of members chosen to 
the present Congress, many persons must have 
been amused to discover the names borne by two 
former Presidents of the United States. Zachary 
Taylor is a Representative from Tennessee, and 
James Buchanan is sent to represent a district of 
New Jersey. President Taylor was a Whig; 
President Buchanan a Democrat. The gentlemen 
who now bear their names, worthily we doubt not, 
are both Republicans. 





Five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES 
For Serial and Short Stories. 


Wishing to attract new and untried writers, as 
well as to stimulate more experienced authors, THE 
YouTH’s COMPANION has on two previous occa- 
sions offered Prizes for short Stories. The result, to 
a large degree, was satisfactory, an extraordinary 
number of manuscripts of more than ordinary merit 
having been received. It bas now been decided to 
repeat the offer, and at the same time to offer a fur- 
ther sum for Serial Stories—in all, FivE THOUSAND 
Do.LLars, which will be distributed as follows: 

Serial Stories. 
$1500 for the best serial Story for Boys or Girls. 
$750 for the second best serial for Boys or Girls. 

3600 for the third best serial for Boys or Girls. 





Short Stories. 
$500 for the best short Story for Boys. 
$250 for the second best short Story for Boys. 


$500 for the best short Story for Girls. 








$250 for the second best short Story for Girls. 


$500 for the best short Story of Adventure. 
$250 for the second best short Story of Adventure. 


The Stories sent in competition must reach us be- 
fore May 31, 1886, and all business in relation to the 
competition must be done by mail, as the editors can- 
not receive callers. 

A Circular giving all particulars will be sent on 
application by mail to the Publishers of the Com- 
panion, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, and it is 
essential that all writers intending competition 
should read and carefully consider this Circular. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Pub’s of Youth’s Companion. 


4.ddress 


Boston, MAss. 





COURAGE. 


Who is afraid? Everybody! There is not a crea- 
ture living who does not suffer from fear, reasonable 
or unreasonable; and upon the whole, there is not 
more fear in the world than there is need of. It is 
indispensable. We could no more do without fear 
than a watch could do without its mainspring. 

Some good and brave boys suffer from the fear of 
being afraid; others, from the fear of being thought 
afraid. Having learned to admire courage and cour- 
ageous deeds of heroes, when they find themselves 
alarmed at anything, they say to themselves,— 

“Am I really a coward, then? If Iam afraid of a 
cow, a dog, a dark room, or a clap of thunder, what 
a sorry figure I should cut if I had to be a soldier!” 

But let us reflect a moment. A boy—even a man— 
ought to be afraid of a big, strange dog coming 
toward him, with red mouth open, panting and glar- 
ing. Perhaps he ought not to run away, because that 
is a dangerous kind of strategy; but he ought to be 
so much afraid of the dog as to keep a sharp lookout 
until he discovers the intentions of the brute. 

Courage does not consist in not being afraid, but in 
meeting a danger we are afraid of. That person is 
brave who does a duty he mentally dreads, and many 
a gallant fellow has gone into peril trembling and 
pale with alarm. But he went / 

When the late J. P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, for- 
merly Secretary of the Navy, was fifteen years of 
age, the country being then deeply agitated by the 
prospect of war with England, he made up his mind 
that when war came, he would join the army. One 
thought held him back: He was awfully afraid of the 
dark, having been terrified by ghost stories in his 
childhood. 

In order to cure himself of his fears, he used to go 
at midnight to an extensive forest near his father’s 
house, and walk about until morning. This he did 
until he was as much at ease in the woods at two 
o’clock in the morning, as he was in his father’s gar- 
den after breakfast. Although at first he saw ene- 
mies and ghosts at every step, he persevered until 
even these startling experiences ceased to alarm him. 
When the war was declared in 1812, he went to the 
front, took part in the battle of Bladensburgh, and 
ran away, with the rest of his regiment ! 

But his running away was glorious, too! ‘We 
made a fine scamper of it,” he says. “I lost my 
musket in the mélée, while bearing off a comrade 
whose leg was broken by a bullet.”” Another proof 
that even heroes run away sometimes. If heroes, 
why not boys? Every good soldier knows that there 
are times when discretion is the better part of valor. 


—~+>>- 
> 





CITY PERILS. 


A pretty and innocent little girl, the child of respect- 
able parents in a Massachusetts seaport town, being 
left an orphan, found her way lately to Boston and 
applied for work at a house which turned out to be a 
drinking-saloon. 

Having neither friends nor money, she was forced 
to remain there at work for several weeks. One day, 
while going on an errand, a stranger of pleasant ad- 
dress induced her to go into a restaurant with him 
for supper. She was then persuaded to take a glass 
which was drugged. When she awoke she 


To this policy Lord Dalhousie and other English | of senators and representatives, and the country | was a prisoner in one of the vilest dens in the city. 
Fer weeks she was kept locked up and subjected to 


A first-class shearer will clip over | statesmen familiar with Asiatic affairs have al- | will be well governed by either party. 
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cruelties compared to which death would have been 
merciful. The full force of the law was required to 
rescue her. 

We tell this story to the carefully guarded young 


girls who read the Companion because they do} 


not, as a rule, know that there are men in all our 
large cities who are inhuman and cruel as beasts of 
prey; and dens to which they can drag their victims 
with impunity. It is right that every girl should 
know this, and know the danger she braves when she 
mukes the acquaintance of strangers, or ventures 
upon any intimacy with them. 

Unfortunately, American mothers are apt to be too 
lax in the care of their daughters after they have 
grown out of childhood. The street-cars and the 


suburban trains in all our cities are filled every day | 


with school-girls wholly unprotected. 

The very habit of being alone in a crowd too often 
makes them bold, self-conscious and pert. They gos- 
sip with the conductors and the passengers; often cut 
of sheer ignorance of their danger, they expose 
themselves not only to misconception, but to actual 
peril. 

———~o-_—__ 
SCHOOL-MATES’ ADMIRATION. 


While a party of Alpine climbers is ascending 
Mont Blanc, the visitors at Chamouni gaze at them 
through the telescope which stands in the public 
square. Not less intense is the interest with which 
men gaze at those who stand out on some one of life’s 
peaks, the summit of which they have gained after 
years of toil. But none will gaze more admiringly 
upon the eminent man than his old school-fellows. 

When Dr. Moffat returned to England, after fifty- 
five years of missionary work in South Africa, he was 
honored and feasted by civic and ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, anxious to express their admiration of “the 
venerable father of the missionary world.” 

He received these expressions with the modesty of 
true greatness. “I never thought,’’ he said on one 
occasion, ‘when I was working in South Africa, to 
see a day like this. I simply did the work of the 
day in the day, and never thought that any one in 
England would think of me or it.” 

But one expression of admiration, that of a school- 
mate, deeply moved him. Sixty-three years after 
leaving Carronshore, he visited this home of his boy- | 
hood. A little, quaint, old-fashioned Scotch woman 
ran up to him, seized him by both hands, and stood 
looking at him, speechless with excitement, exertion, 
and chronic asthma. At last she gasped out,— 

“Are—you—really—the—great Moffat?” 

“Well, I believe,” answered the doctor, with a 
benign smile, “I must be the person you refer to, | 
whether great or not; but why do you ask?” 

“Why! Because I was at the schule wi? ye. My 
name is Mary Kay, and you’ll surely come to mind 
me; I sat in the class next ye, and ye often helped 
me wi’ my lessons. 

“I have aye keepit my e’e on you since you left 
Carronshore, and I'll let you see a lot of your ain 
likenesses. I was aye sure you would come back to 
see this place some day; and though I didna expect 
ye the noo, I’m fair daft wi’ joy at seeing ye.” 

She produced an old volume of Baxter’s ‘Saint’s 
Rest,”” which she had made into an album by putting 
between its leaves numerous wood-cut likenesses of 
Dr. Moffat, clipped from illustrated almanacs, mis- 
sionary magazines, and pictorial papers. 

“They are all like him yet,” said she, turning over 
her art-treasures, ‘except that he wears a beard, and 
I never could thole [endure] those lang beards. Al- 
though,” she added, apologetically, “to be sure, John 
Knox had a lang beard, just like yersel’.” 








~~ 
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SURGERY AND MUSIC. 


One of the most interesting of modern surgical 
operations is that intended to remedy a deficiency of 
the hands in piano-playing. Every one who has 
attempted practice on a keyed instrument knows that 
the strength of the fingers is not equally distributed. 
The third, or ring finger, cannot be lifted as high as 
the others from the keyboard, and displays far less 
strength when in action. 

For example: If the middle and little fingers are 
pressed alternately upon the keys with the ring fin- 
ger, the sound produced by the latter is not equal in 
volume to that made by the others. 

The cause of this weakness lies in the fact that 
while the muscles controlling the other fingers have 
free play, that which governs the ring finger is con- 
nected on each side, by a short tendon, with those of 
its neighbors. It is supposed by physicians that this 
unnecessary muscle is the last trace of a former | 
webbed structure of the hand and foot. 

In some hands this tendon is absent, and some- 
times it is present in one member and not in the 
others. In the latter case, it is usually found in the 
right hand. 

It was some years ago suggested that surgery 
might remove this tendon attachment, but it is only 
lately that the operation has become common. It is 
now often performed on both hands at a sitting, and 
with the loss of no more than a drachm of blood. 

After such an operation, the liberated finger can be 
elevated an inch higher than before, above the plane 
of the hand, and can be used with delightful free. 
dom. The liberty of the muscle is not attained at 
the expense of any other; the gain in one direction 
is not attended by loss of power elsewhere. 

It is probable that the operation will in time be- 
come a very common one, the 
ment of a musical education. 
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HIS DUST-PAN. 


College students are not noted for the neatness 
with which they keep their rooms. Living as they 
do in bachelor apartments, which know nothing of 
the refining touch of a woman, they are apt to be- 
come neglectful of some things to which they should 
pay attention. 

It is, or was, the custom at B—— University for 
one of the Faculty occasionally to inspect the rooms 
of the students. It once happened that S 
good-natured fellow, whose room was the most un- 
tidy in college, saw the professor coming and began 
hastily to prepare his apartment for inspection. 

It looked, as it generally did. like a junk-shop. But 








ber boots, soiled cuffs and collars, scraps of paper, 
and the hasty sweepings from his stove-hearth in one 
miscellaneous heap under his bed. He had scarcely 
tinished, when the professor knocked at the door, 
came in, and looked around. The room appeared far 
more tidy than the professor had ever seen it, and 
S—— brightened up under a slight expression of 
commendation from his lynx-eyed inspector, 

But to his disgust, the professor, just as he was 
about to retire, turned back, stooped down, and 
| peered under the bed. One look brought him to an 
| upright position, and provoked him to sarcasm. 

“Mr. S—, don’t you ever sweep under your bed?” 

“Oh yes,” replied S——, with the utmost simplicity. 
“T prefer it to a dust-pan!” 

It would make the story better to report that the 
wit of the reply was accepted as atonement for the 
untidiness of the room, but it wasn’t. One hundred 
dreadful black marks went down to the discredit of 
the owner of that ever-ready dust-pan. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1886, 
and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





FOLLIES OF DRESS. 


The people who long for a sensible style of dress 
may justly complain that the fashions of the present 
day do not satisfy their ideals. They may, however, 
cultivate a reasonable amount of gratitude for the 
blessings they really enjoy in that direction, by cast- 
ing a backward glance at the fashions of the last cen- 
tury. Says Mary Frampton, whose journal furnishes 
one of the mirrors by which we may study by-gone 
manners and customs: 


In 1780, everybody wore " arpeped and pomatum, and 
a large triangular thing called a cushion, to which the 


| hair was frizzed up, with three or four enormous 
| curls on each side. 


The higher the pyramid of hair, gauze and feathers 

vas carried, the more fashionable it was thought to 
oo and such was the labor employed in rearing the 
fabric, that night-caps were made in proportion to it, 
and covered over the hair, immense black pins, pow- 
der, pomatum and all, ready for the next day. 
Twenty-four pins was by no means an unusual num- 
ber to wear to bed. 

The perfection of figure, according to the fashion 

of the time, lay in the smallness of the circumference 
into which one’s unfortunate waist could be com- 
| pressed, and many a poor girl hurt her health very 
materially by trying to rival the reigning beauty of 
that day, the Duchess of Rutland, who was said to 
squeeze herself to the size of an orange and a half. 
In 1791, says the same writer, all the gentlemen 
wore queues, or tails, of considerable length and 
thickness near the head, dwindling by degrees tow- 
ards the extremity, the whole well- plastered and 
powdered ; they wore, also, great curls, frizzed, pow- 
dered, and pomatumed, at the ears. 
Ladies wore their hair flowing down their backs, 
and high in front, with much pomatum and powder, 
put on with different kinds of puffs. This powder 
was applied at a distance, that every hair might be 
frosted with it. One pound and sometimes two of 
powder were often put into the hair, or wasted in the 
room, in one dressing. 


—_—_——_+o+____ 
ARAB JOCKEYING. 


The formalities of business methods are among the 
last habits of a people to undergo any change with 
time or circumstance. They are of native growth, 
and show much of the character of those who use 
them. It is said that the business habits of the Arabs 
living in the desert of Syria are just the same to-day 
as they were more than two thousand years ago, as 
described by Herodotus. 


An Arab who wishes to sell a horse will never con- 
sent to be the first to name a price. Some one comes 
up and says, ‘Sell, thou ‘wilt gain.” 

The vender replies, “Buy, thou wilt gain.” 

“Speak thou first.” 

“No, — thou.” 

“Was he purchased, or reared?” 


“What hast thou been offered for him? 
“T have been offered one hundred douros.” 
“Sell him to me at that price—thou wilt gain. 
me, then, what thou askest.” 
“See what is written with Allah.” 
“Come, let us drive away the 
do thou take ten douros over pe 
“T accept. Take thy horse, 


above his offer. 


he has hairs upon it.” 


— annoyance on the subject of warranty, he adds, 
in the presence of witnesses,— 


ment. Thou dost not know me, and I have 
seen thee.” 


2 
> 


POMPOUS. 





of real learning are never pompous. 


“Reared in my tent, like one of my own children.” 
Tell 


previous bidder, sand 


and Allah grant thou 
mayst be successful upon his back as many times as 


Should the seller be desirous to avoid all risk of 


“The separation between us is from this very mo- 
never 


Modesty is an attribute of true greatness, and men 
Any freckled 
and saturnine school-boy can ask questions that it 


The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXx-| 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. (4dv. 


—_—_—_—_—_—e | 
The Throat.—"Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
all Throat troubles, and are not tnjartous, Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price 25 cents. (Ade, 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC. ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES AND ART, 
1 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
New p Catarogues se sent Sree to any address, 


For One DOLLarR' 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
suserchanse, an illustrated fortnightly, established 
1878, 20 to 30 pp., with full-size working outline design sup- 
plement in every number, and THIRTEEN large COLORED 
PLATES a year. Beginning Nov. sth, this will include 3 
beautiful COLORED STUDIES, viz.: An Autumn 
Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 in. ), anexguisite 
Fan Design of Wild Roses (size 23%x11‘s), Buds, 
Leaves and Stems for silk painting; also can be adopted 
for DRESS FRONT or WALL BANNER, and a lovely sug- 
gestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleeping 
é upids, In addition to these colored studies, there will 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 100 
pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction in 
artistic house-furnishing, petaenes embroidery, and all 
other kinds of art-work, besides practical hints in the 
answers to Questions, One year, $3; six months, $1.65, 
Sample Copy, with full- ety Colored Study (land- 
sean, TaN sent fer Tw Cents. Address 
AM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St.. N. ¥. 
PP. —, ri ompanton. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment D4 
Nose, Throat, and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination,’ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, As , and 
. Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
@ voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
: haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
po J discomfort. It is used 
nly at night, and is perfectly 
safe to the most delicate. 
(The above Picture aemage There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.] douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Pittow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. ‘Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
CONSUMPTION same principle, but intensified 
* B a hundred-fold! There are no 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 
is iveathed i in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
—- as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take cies in stating that the PrLtow- vreau has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has beer a great sufferer from Bronchial and Cetarthal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with are maladies.” 

E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Mrs. M. I. Cuapwicx, satan Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘I 
bad Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Prttow- 
InuaLer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

H. E. Avpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., rigapc ote says: 
“Thave used the Prutow-INmacer in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 
During the six years of its existence the PiLtow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for LExplana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 

























CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 





BRANCHES A 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 





This engraving represents the ELEGANT COLORED 
LATE, 114x14% inches, of ROSES AND PANSIES, 
which will be Given Away to cash subseribers to VICKS 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, a beautiful 
publication, treating on every phase of garde ning; 32 
pages reading matter; colored plate, and ‘many fine en- 


















graving ach month. Price, $1. ted ae year, 
Any person sending four subser tions 1 ats $5, will 
recelv ve Free a PORTFOL 10 OF RARE AND BEAUTI- 
FUL FLOWERS, consisti of Six Large gts 





Plates, 114gxX14% inches, size an color true to nature, 
representing some of the rarest and most beautiful 
flowers in the world, and which, in their natural state, 
few persons will be apt to see. The Rose and Pansy 
Plate will be given to each member of the club. Price 
of Portfolio alone is $2, and of the Rose and Pansy plate, 
35 cents. Everyone should possess a copy ot this ex- 
quisite Portfolio. It is more than worth the effort. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


"7 HAVE FOUND IT.” 





100 (LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET,.ETC.,SENT FOR 
10. cENTS IN STAMPS. WASTE 
ROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
COLORS. 40CTS, PER OZ. WASTE 
SEWING. SILK BLACK OR-AS~ 


*SH'TIS 


£ 
J sorted 25 CTS.-PER; ey, 


aie, 





Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILO FLOSS and 
WASH EMBROIDERY SIL Ks, allot which are 


Fast Colors. 


Experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Et shina! Outlining, &c., prefe r the above goods to 
any other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


anne GUARANTEE of the EUREKA SILK 
MANUFACTURING CO. is a 3 FICIENT 
RECOMMENDATION toall consumers of Silk. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 





HINTS ON EXPRESSION. (rayon stud- 
ies of the FACK, Eyes, Nose, Mouth, 
&c. 50 illustrations, for self-practic e in portrait 
drawing, 25 cts., postpaid. Circulars free. Teachers 
Wanted to introduce Pearl’s Easy Method of Drawing, 








When writing mention “ Yourn’s Companion.” 


EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa. New York. 








fastening ever invented, 
We make in lengths from 8 to 113g 


No. 


$4.50 
NICKEL 


PLATED. 


inches. 


PATENTED 
AUG. II. 18 


sp 
tising medium, any person answering this advertisemen 
No. eerless YMub, we will forward Skates by m 
before using, if not entirely satisfactory. 
address plainly. Mention Youth's Companion, 


A. C. SPALDINC & 


We make this o 


& BROS., 


SPALDINC’S PEERLESS CLUB SKATE. 


HE FINEST Ice Skate yet produced. The material used in the manufacture of these Skates is of the 
very best welded, tempered and polished steel blades, with cut sheet steel foot-boards and clamps. 
is adjusted by means of a double (right and left) screw, which, with the lever. makes the ¢ 
The foot-board is made in one piece, thereby insuring increase! 
Sent by registered nail upon receipt of price. 


The fastening 
uickest and most sec ure 
strength and firmnes 


No. 7 
$5.50 
NICKEL 


POLISHED 





8S. 
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ECIAL OFFER.-—In order to introduce the Skates, and as a test of the value of this paper as an adver- 


fo. 1 Peerless Club, or %5 for 
and can be returned 
Write your name and 


t, and inclosing #4 for N 
ail prepaid. Every pair warranted. 
fe r only until January 1, 1836. 
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08 MADISON STREET, C tO AO. 
41 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 








would puzzle a ten-volume encyclopxdia to answer; 
and confusion is apt to overtake the pretentious indi- 
vidual who tries to impress his hearers with the false 
idea that he “knows everything in all the books.” 


A story is told of a certain bishop who addressed a 
large assembly of Sunday-school children and wound 
up by asking, in a very paternal and condescending 
way, “And now, is there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y 
little girl who w ould like to ask me a question: ae 

After a pause he repeated the question, “Is there 
a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who would like 
to ask mea question? ad 

A little shrill voice called out, “Please, sir, why did 
the angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder when 
they had wings?” 

“Oh, ah, yes, I see,” said the bishop. “And now, 
is there a-a-n- -y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who 
would like to answer little Mary’s question?” 


ANY BRIGHT BOY O 


can with this instrument arrange for a grand exhibition 


admission and make money. Hundreds of our subscrit 


$18. 
REMEMBER WE INCLUDE 


with the Lantern, Views, Lecture, Show Bill, 72 Tickets, &c. 





~~ 
or 


LOGICAL. 


Miss Martineau used to tell the following amusing 
incident: A servant-girl came to her and applied for 
a position. The girl had a marked and unmistakable 
brogue, but emphatically denied that she was Irish. 

“Well,” said Miss Martineau, “I don’t know 
whether you are an Irish woman or not; but I am 
sure you were born in Ireland.” 

“Well, ma’am,” was the immediate re 

se I was; if I was born in a stable, A 

orse?”’ 


time Christmas evening. 


charges, 


» “sup- 


Tbe a 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, 








the occupant hurried several pairs of old shoes, rub- 


She was engaged without further parley. Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 





Not only will it give your friends pleasure, but, if you wish, you can charge a small 


made various amounts in this way; some have made as high as 


Order the Magic Lantern at once, and arrange for a grand 


Price of Complete Outfit only $2.25. 


On receipt of 30 cents extra we will prepay express or mail 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Magic Lantern and Polyoptacon Exhibition 
CHRISTMAS EVENING! 


On page 431 of our Premium List of Oct. 29, 1885, you will find this combined 
MAGIC LANTERN and POLYOPTACON fully described. 

We will here simply say that this instrument is giving great satisfaction. 
could not purchase for $8 instruments which would give as good satisfaction as our 
$2.25 Combination Brilliant Magic Lantern and Polyoptacon. 
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for Christmas Evening. 
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For the Companion, 


THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS OF HEAVEN. 


lam growing older, older, 
Yith each suceceding day, 
And the bloom of my young manhood 
Will soon have passed away; 
But there is a thought most precious 
That for me to treasure is given, 
Tam only so much nearer 
The beautiful years of heaven! 
Beautiful in their seeming, 
And beautiful all in ail, 
That over the Silent Border 
Seem ever to call and ealls 
So beautiful in their presence 
[ shall know it was all for the best 
That L left the world behind me, 
And entered the Land of Rest. 


Tam growing older, older, 
With cach succeeding day, 
Yet ne I reck the hours 
That are speeding so fast away; 
For I know that fairer seasons 
Are waiting for me across 
The dark and silent border 
In the land where woe is loss! 
I know that yonder Eden 
Will pay again and again 
The cost of the dying hour, 
With all its struggle and paing 
That the joy in store for even 
A soul like me is worth 
Far more than the pleasure of living 
Long years on the beautiful earth, 








So let young manhood leave me, 
And old age steal apace ¢ 

For all this, none shall notice 
A shadow upon my face; 

For if the years now passing 
Have had their joys for me, 

And those now coming are laden 
With sorrows and cares, maybe, 
weet and precious 

re is given— 
nearer 
ars of Heaven! 
The years of Eternity’s ages— 
Yet where life grows never old— 
The sum of whose blest glories 
Can never one-half be told! 


O beautiful years of Heaven! 
Why alt > I doubt when He, 
The loving Christ, and holy, 
Hlas told so oft of ye? 
And why should I dread the, fading 
Of my manhood, and the hour 
That makes me only nearer 
My life’s all-perfect flower? 
That flower of kingly splendor 
With me to ever abide, 
That shall crown me with its presence 
When I step on the other side; 
That flower so fair, yet only 
A part of the beauty given 
To me in the life eternal— 
The beautiful years of heaven! 
G. N. LOVEJOY, 
iia A ie 






For the Companion, 
FORGOTTEN. 

Asoka was a clear-headed, energetic young 
man, who, two hundred and fifty years before the 
Christian era, was called to rule over the vast ter- 
ritory of India and many powerful tribes. He 
brought them all into one nation, and not only 
dictated their laws to them, but every detail of 
their religion, morals and manners. He became a 
renowned philosopher, and his wisdom filled the 
empire. He forbade any man to hold convivial 
meetings; the business of life he declared to be 
the purification of the soul. All life was sacred. 
Animals, being dear to Gautama, were not to be 
killed, even for food. Ile established hospitals 
and medical care for all men and brutes. He set 
an example of ascetic self-denial, of purity, of 
charity, to all his people. 

His executive ability may be judged from the 
fact that he established a censorship, by which the 
domestic life of every family in the nation was 
examined and controlled. 
these censors were wise, discreet men, and that 
the life of the Indian people was singularly pure 
and kindly. 

Asoka was not content with enforcing his creed 


on living people. Ile erected eighty-four thousand | 


temples and pillars of rock in his dominions, each 
of them inscribed with the truths which he be- 


lieved. Human grandeur has seldom mounted so 


; : ee . 
high, or built for itself such splendid monuments. 


Now we tell this story to ask how many of our 
readers have ever before heard of Asoka, 

This mighty thinker and ruler, who has forced 
the millions of India for two thousand years into 
one faith, has not a line in history to keep his 
memory alive. Only a few archeologists have 
learned his story from the crumbling rocks on 
which he tried to teach mankind that which he 
believed to be truth. His work remains, but he is 
forgotten. 

If Asoka, to whom was given such gigantic 
real work, is forgotten, how long will our names 
be remembered? Every school-boy who reads 
this hopes for fame. 
this test, will his name last?) A thousand 
dred—ten years ? 

His work, great or small, evil or good, will en- 
dure forever, 

What should be his object in living, then—the 
fame, or the work? 


a hun- 


—— 49 


FACING HIMSELF. 

One of the wisest of the many practical rules 
laid down by Benjamin Franklin for his own gov- 
ernment was, “To be alone with myself for a fixed 
portion of each day.” 

“There is a certain want of persistence and se- 
lidity in the American character,” says a recent 
German writer, “which can only be explained by 
their gregarious habits. They, like the French, 


‘The Greeks report that | 


But how long, judging by | 


think, believe, act, in mobs. An American (man 
|or woman) who should be forced to live a day 
| with no company but his own, would be intolera- 
bly bored. Hence they never take time to know 
| what they believe or think.” 
| “Salute thyself. See what thy soul doth wear,” 
| is the advice of George Herbert. 
| Zook into thy own soul, and write,” is Goethe’s 
maxim for the young man who would move the 
world by his thought. 

With the Asiatic, the discipline of solitude and 
self-examination is held to be inexorably neces- 
sary to him who would live a high or holy life. 
In the teachings of almost all religious creeds, ex- 
cept the most modern sects, seasons of retirement 
and quiet are enjoined. 

In the busy, driving American life, however, no 
such withdrawal is usual. 

“From the time,” says one of our most thought- 
ful writers, “that the American goes to his first 
school as an eager boy, until he lies down, a weary, 
worn-out old man at middle age, to die, he never 
calls a halt to ask, ‘Where am 1? What am I do- 
ing? Where am I going ?”” 

The wise middle course, perhaps, would be for 
young people to set apart a time (short or long, 
as suited their work), at the beginning and end of 
each day, in which they should be absolutely 
alone, to examine how they stoed before God and 
their fellow-men, to lay plans, to remedy failures. 
For the rest of the day let them, like the soldier 
in battle, forget themselves. This habit should 
continue through life. 


4a 
>> 


RELICS, 


The love of relics and mementoes fs evidently a 
passion inborn in human nature. No country, how- 
ever barbarous or savage, is devoid of it. The de- 
sire to possess some reminder of those, who, for one 
reason or another, are revered, is found extending 
through all nations, and among all social classes. 
This universal taste for relics long ago gave rise toa 
dishonest vocation, that of making and selling arti- 
eles as relics which are not in the least genuine. It 
is stated that, in some parts of this country, there is 
a rage to possess napkin-rings made of the trees on 
Sir Walter Scott’s estate at Abbotsford. A paper hu- 
morously remarks that, as a consequence of this pecu- 
liar rage, “there is a great drain on the forests of 
Maine.” 





The relics which are most sought after and most 
highly prized are of three classes. People love to pre- 
serve material mementoes of their dead relatives and 
friends. The devotees of religion in all countries 
have for ages preciously preserved mementoes of 
saints and holy men. And, thirdly, the desire to have 
some article belonging to great personages, to kings, 
warriors, statesmen, poets. 

Aside, therefore, from the natural love of keepin 
mementoes of dear ones who are departed, piety anc 
hero-worship are the chief sentiments which give 
rise to the relic mania. 

Europe, and even Asia, are full of mementoes of 
holy personages. Perhaps one of the extreme forms 
of this sentiment is the reverence with which the Chi- 
nese preserve, in their most sacred temples, what is 
salted the “Shale;” which is neither more nor less 
than a diminutive object, which they declare to bea 
— drop of the perspiration of Buddha, the 
founder of their religion. 

It is a familiar fact of history that when the Eng- 
lish knights returned from the crusades, they carried 
back to England, not captured banners, shields and 
spears, but little pieces of wood, cloth, metal and 
bone, which had each some association with the per- 
son or the times of Christ. 

It is said that there are enough pieces of wood now 
shown in Europe _as pieces of the “true cross,” to 
build a chapel. In former times, every European 
country had laws which severely punished the manu- 
facture and sale of false relics. 

As to the relics of the world’s heroes, they are 
sought for everywhere with the keenest avidity. 
Tombstones and monuments of the famous are mer- 
‘cilessly hacked and mutilated, that a splinter of stone 
from them may be taken away and hoarded. The 
supposed tomb of Juliet, at Verona, has thus been 
alinost demolished. When Carlyle and Longfellow 
died, their homes were fairly besieged by relie-hunt- 
ers, and their gardens, as well as the houses, were 
ransacked in search of keepsakes of these departed 
men of genius. Hughenden, the residence of Lord 
Beaconstield, had to be closely guarded after his 
death, lest material damage should be done by the 
Earl's eager admirers, who sought to collect relics of 
real value as mementoes. 

Garibaldi used to say that, such were the demands 
upon him for souvenirs, he could scarcely call any- 
| thing he had his own. The very chips of the oak- 
| trees which Gladstone is in the habit of felling in his 
| forest at Hawarden, are greedily sought for and 
| kept by relic-hunters. 





The fashion of collecting autographs may be attrib- 
| uted to the same sentiment. This passion at least has 
its uses, inasmuch as collecting the autographs of 
celebrated men often leads the young collector to 
read history, and become familiar with literature. 
In the same way the love of relics has done good in 
stimulating the curiosity of scholars, and keeping 
alive the memory of great historic events in the 
world’s progress. 


——__—_+4@>——__— 
IN SEASON, 


No one can estimate the results which may flow 
| from habitually throwing the weight of his own in- 
fluence on the side of the truth. A traveller on the 
French Broad came one day, in his search for a horse 
or mule to take him further on his journey, upon a 
| dilapidated house, where lived a man celebrated in 
the region for his bad habits. He was then just re- 
covering from adebauch, After some conversation, 
the host informed his visitor that he was sure he must 
be a Yankee, 


“Well, my friend,” said the other, “I am a Yankee, 
and whatever you are, yon’re a very decent fellow. 
You've only one fault, and if you won’t shoot me, Jil 
tell vou what it is.” 

“I won't. What is it?” he asked, smilingly. 

“And you won't draw that butcher-knife you carry 
in the back pocket of your trousers?” 

“IT don’t carry one, so I won’t draw it,” he an- 
swered, now laughing outright. 

“It’s that flask of apple-jack in your side pocket. 
Throw it away, and there isn’t anything you couldn’t 
make of yourself.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“I don’t believe it; I know it.” 

“Then I'll throw it away.” 

“Do it at once. Pitch it out of the window, and 
never taste the stuff again.” 








atitfora moment. Then he said,— 

“But how can I do it, stranger? What other com- 
fort has a man, that has had such losses and disap- 
pointments as I’ve had? It's only when I take it 
that I feel like a man.” 

‘It’s only a false manhood.” 

The man rose and paced the floor with an uncertain 
step, finally pausing to say, “Are you a preacher?” 

“No, | am not, but I can’t bear to see a fine, manly 
fellow like you going straight to ruin, without saying 
a word to stop him.” 

With a long swing of his arm, the man threw the 
flask out of an opening in the wall, saying, when he 
had done so, “Sir, 1 don’t know your name, and I 
may never see you again, but I solemnly promise you 
never to taste a drop of the stuff from this time forth 
forever.” 

He kept his word, as the traveller months after- 
wards ascertained. As he also learned, the reformed 
man had often before come to the brink of making 
the same resolution, but on this particular day it 
— but a feather of remonstrance to turn the 
scale. 


or 





For the Companion, 
A NORWEGIAN FUNERAL, 


A sudden line of boats, wind-tossed and fast, 
Flashing across an old-world harbor, gay 

With the red flag of Norway—at half-mast! 
A coast with ivy green, with ruin gray. 

A white, wet fluttering of gulls above 

A coftin sad with stranger flowers! O Love, 

Where was your last look, Love, and your last kiss? 

Some mother’s son! and were you born for this? 


A mute procession to the yy! place 
Wherein is any peace. A shivering fall 
Of alien earth, above a sailor’s face,— 
A funeral with no weeping! That was all. 
Hush! when that Norse-hymn, in his household tongue, 
Triumphed as if some morning-star had sung, 
Some new star with a new song in its breast— 
I heard the dead man singing with the rest! 
Queenstown, Ireland. Mrs, PIATT. 
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“RIGHT SMART OF A DOCTOR.” 





Much suffering is often felt in the newly and thinly 
populated districts of the West because of the lack of 
proper medical attendance in times of severe illness. 
A doctor may not be nearer than ten or fifteen miles, 
and on his late arrival inay turn out to be a doctor 
in name only. A gentleman travelling on horseback 
in the Rocky Mountains suddenly became very ill, 
and gives the following amusing account of his ex- 
perience with a “right smart of a doctor” brought 
from a mining-camp twenty-eight miles distant : 


“Tt was no laughing matter at the time,” said the 
traveller. “I was suffering intensely, and my misery 
was at its height when the doctor came. 

“**What ails ye?’ was the doctor’s first question. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ I said. 

*«*Whereabouts do you hurt wuss?’ 

***All over,’ I said, making what I know must have 
been a frightful grimace. 

***All over?’ queried the long, lank, shabby doctor, 
peering at me through his glasses. ‘Wal, that’s funny.’ 

** ‘Not very funny for me,’ I groaned. 

**No, reckon not. Stick out yer tongue.’ 

“I ‘stuck’ it out. He put one long, bony finger 
down my throat, and after I was through gasping and 
choking, he said,— 

***Throat’s all right.’ 

“T knew that before. Then the doctor asked,— 

** *Ever had typhoid fever?’ 

«*Yes,’ I groaned. 

«Then you aint got it now,’ was his laconic reply. 

***But what is the matter with me?’ I asked. 

**Yer sick.’ 

*<¢Can you do anything for me?’ 

“*Kin I?’ and here the doctor drew himself up 
stiffly. ‘Wal, I guess I kin. Mebbe I don’t look it, 
but I’m right smart of a doctor,I am. I’ve tuk peo- 
ple right out o’ the jaws o’ death. Once there was a 
man named Spriggins what had been give up by four 
doctors, an’ ’— 

***But can you help me?’ 

“Ef I don’t, you’ll be the fust sick man I failed on. 
Now this here Spriggins had a hull complication o’ 
ailments when I tuk holt of his case, an’ I jest’— 

***Do something for me, please, if you can,’ I cried. 
“*«Fust thing I done with Spriggins was to pitch all 
them other doctors’ stuff out o’ the winder. They’d 
all said he couldn’t live two days, and I told ’em, sez 

Pan 

“IT don’t care what you told them,’ I cried, for my 
patience was exhausted. 
***T told ’em I’d show ’em what good doctorin’ was, 
an’ I fairly tuk off my coat to begin on Spriggins; an’ 
*stid of his dyin’ in two days, he lived three days an’ 
six hours an’ ten minnits, sir, by the watch. If I’d 
been called in time, that man’— 
“**But can you do anything for me?’ I asked again. 
***Do anything? Wal,I should reckon! I’ve cured 
sicker men ’n you in ten minnits. I’m a power when 
I git started! Now tell me p’intedly, what’s the mat- 
ter of ye?’ 

***T don’t know, I say.? 

***You don’t know?’ 

***No, of course not.’ 

“*Well, all I’ve got to say then is, that ff ye don’t 
know what ails ye, I cayn’t be expected to do nuthin’ 
for ye,evenif Iam right smart of adoctor. It’s agin 
my princerpuls to work im the dark. If ye knowed 
what ailded ye, I’d mighty soon know how to doctor 
ye fer it. Most I kin do now is to leave you a bottle 
o’ my yarb bitters; they’re good for ev’ry kind of ail- 
ment, an’ cheap at two dollars a bottle.’ 

“IT refused the bitters, and said things to that doctor 
that made him leave in high dudgeon; and nature, 
the best of all physicians, tinally came to my relief.” 








HER EVIDENCE, 


If lawyers are sometimes rude, and even imperti- 
nent, to witnesses, they can truthfully say, to justify 
themselves, that their provocation has been great. 
Witnesses are often tiresome and exasperating with- 
out meaning to be so. The old lady in the following 
incident had no idea that “what pap said” had no 
bearing on the case being tried. 


“Please state what you know about this case,” said 
the attorney for the State in a criminal case. 

“Well, all I know is this: Pap come in an’ ”»—— 

“Who's pap?” 

“Pap?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“I thought ev’ry one knowed him.” 

“TI do not.” 

“Well, pap’s my man.” 

“Oh, your husband?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Proceed.” 

“Weil, pap come in an’ ”— 

“Never mind about pap. Goon and tell what you 
saw, not what you heard.” 

“Well, pap sez, sez he’”—— 

“We don’t want to hear what anybody said.” 

“Well, I was washin’ my dinner dishes, when pap 
come in an’ sez, sez he, ‘Mary Jane’ ” 

““W hat—did—you—see ?” 

“*Mary Jane,’ sez pap” —— 

“Answer my question.” 

“Aint I goin’ to? Aint that what I’m talkin’ for? 
Of course it is. So pap sez, sez he’’— 

“Leave ‘pap’ entirely out of the case.” 

“How can I, when pap sez, sez he” 

“Haven't I told you, over and over again, that what 











your husband said wasn’t evidence? That it wasn’t 
material?” 


He took the flask from his pocket, and gazed fixedly | 


“Well, but when pap said” — 

“You sha’n’t tell what he said.” 

“T will!” 

“You won’t!” 

“It wa’n’t anything disgraceful, I can let you know 
Pap aint the man to” — 

Here the judge smilingly interposed. 

“My good woman, you should tell only what you 
saw. Now please state what you saw on the after- 
— when the quarrel between your neighbors took 

ace.” 

“Thank ye!” said the old lady, smilingly. “Now I 
know what is expected of me. I never been in court 
afore, and Jand knows I never want to be agin. Well, 
fust thing I see was pap comin’ in at the dvor, an’ he 
sez, sez he’’ 

“Stop!” 

The attorney was in arage, but the old lady went 
on calmly,— 

“An’ he sez, sez he, ‘Mary Jane,’ ’—— 

“Stop!” 

“‘Mary Jane,’ sez he, ‘them pumpkin pies you 
made for dinner is ey oye an’ that’s ev’ry 
word he did say; an’ a little bit after that the fuss 
begun across the road between Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Green.” 

And after that the old lady’s replies were all that 
could have been desired. But she was determined to 
tell what “‘pap”’ said. 





———- -+@ 
A DEAR “BIRD.” 


In the days of serfdom in Russia, a tyrannical mas- 
ter sometimes paid rather dearly for his cruelty, as 
the following incident bears witness. A Russian pro- 
prietor once caused a man who had offended him to 
be locked up in an iron cage, and kept him confined 
in it for some time. 


At last, while the proprietor was absent on a jour- 
ney, the case of his wretched prisoner came to the 
knowledge of the governor of his province. The 
governor caused the man, cage and all, to be brought 
to the government town. He also despatched a mes- 
senger to intercept the tyrannical proprietor on the 
road, with an invitation to dinner. 

This, the a. flattered by the courtesy, ac- 
cepted very willingly, and presented himself at the 
government house at the appointed time. 

There was a curious custom in Russia at this time 
of keeping quails as songsters, whose notes were 
greatly admired by connoisseurs in the peculiar fancy. 
The governor was famous for his collection of these 
singing-birds,—the dinner was very good, and the 
company merry. 

Aiter the cloth was removed, the governor ad- 
dressed his guest,— 

‘Now, Ivan Simonovitch, I know you are very fond 
of quails; and I have a beauty, which I don’t mind 
selling you.” 

“Very well, Excellency; if the bird is not too dear, 
I will buy him of you.” 

“Bring in the quail,’ said his Excellency to the 
attendants. 

A very ordinary bird, in a wooden cage, was intro- 
duced. 

“Now, I want to sell you that bird for ten thou- 
sand roubles,” said the governor. 

The guest could not understand the joke, but de- 
— the bargain, as he thought the bird a little tou 

ear. 

“Well,” said the governor, “I will show you a bet- 
ter bird than that, and I think you'll buy him.” 

“Have the other quail brought in.” 

Folding-doors flew open, and the iron cage, with its 
miserable eaptive, was set down before the astonished 
proprietor. 

“Now,” said the governor, “what do you think of 
that for a quail? But this is a very expensive bird; 
I want twenty thousand roubles for him!” 

“All right,” said the alarmed proprietor; “I will 
buy this one. Send him down to my house without 
the cage, and your messenger shall bring back the 
amount.” 





OUT OF HIS PLACE, 


One man’s wit, but many men’s experience, origi- 
nated the Latin proverb, Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
which may be translated, “Remain, shoemaker, at 
your last.” It may be charged that the effect of the 
proverb is to repress effort to better one’s condition. 
The reply is that it does not advise against ali effort, 
but against inexpedient effort. It speaks to those 
whose ambition to rise exceeds their ability to fly. 
To such it says, ‘“‘Don’t aspire before you are in- 
spired.” 


A young cabinet-maker, in a Missouri village, 
thought he was cut out to be alawyer. After a few 
months’ reading of such law-books as he could bor- 
row, he applied to Judge Cook for a license. A com- 
mittee of the bar was appointed to examine the ap- 
plicant, and they reported him not qualified. He, 
veing dissatisfied, applied to the judge to examine 
him in person. 

“What do you understand law to be?” asked the 
judge. 

“Law, sir,—law,—yes, sir,—it is that which gov- 
erns the people, and out of which lawyers make 
a living.” 

“But what does Blackstone say about it?” 

“Ah, excuse me, judge,” replied the conceited cab- 
inet-maker, with a pompous air, “but I have not yet 
read the learned author.” 

“Well, what does Kent say about it?” 

“Kent? Kent? Well, really, judge, to tell you the 
truth, I have not read him, either, but I’ve promised 
myself the pleasure of doing so at an early day.” 

Judge Cook was one of the kindest-hearted of 
men, and had never been known to refuse an appli- 
cant for a law-license. But this young man was so 
ignorant that even his honor was perplexed. It was 
only for a moment, however, and then, with one of 
his most amiable smiles, he said,— 

“T will take pleasure in granting you a license, for 
I think you can do as little harm in the profession as 
any one I know.” 

Accordingly, a good cabinet-maker was spoilt to 
make a poor lawyer. The judge ought to have re- 
plied to his application,— 

“Remain, cabinet-maker, at your glue-pot.” 
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AN INDIAN TIGER. 


The people of India have held the belief for many 
ages that the souls of men pass at death into animals 
of various kinds. This belief leads them to treat 
animals in a manner very different from ours, and 
leads to many curious practices. Their credulity is 
sometimes ridiculous from its absurd simplicity. A 
book by Julius Barras, just now published, reports 
some talk which the author overheard on his return 
from an unsuccessful tiger-hunt: 





On my way home I was very much amused at a 
conversation I overheard amongst those who were 
following us. Said a voice, in subdued accents, ‘He 
will never shoot this tiger, never; for it is not a tiger 
but a fakir [holy man] who has long ago quitted the 
human shape and is doomed to accomplish the rest of 
his penance in the form of a wild beast. Till this is 
done, the higher powers will protect him. Asa proot 
that what I say is true, the bangles which the saint 
wore on his arms are still around the tiger’s wrists.” 

At this an awed silence fell upon the audience, 
which was broken at last by one who still preserved 
some freedom of thought. J 

“Have vou yourself ever seen the ornaments on 
the tiger?” asked the doubter. 

“Hundreds of times,” responded the voice. 

This closed the subject effectually, and the silence 





was not broken again. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE BIRDIE BROWN. 


Pretty little birdie brown, 
Pecking at my window pane, 
All the birds have gone but you; 
Were you late to take the train? 
All the robins and the bluebirds 
Fled before the autumn rain; 
They went South to spend the winter, 
But I’m sure they’ll come again. 


Don’t be sorry, little birdie,— 

Ah! you wink your little eye! 
Sympathy is lost on you, 

You could laugh if you would try! 


Want to build your little nest, 
In behind the parlor blind? 
Want me just to promise you,— 
If I’ll be so very kind,— 
Not to move the slats at all 
Till the winter storms are o’er,— 
Give you crumbs three times a day, 
Just outside the open door? 


That I’ll do, my birdie dear! 
Only you must be content 
To sing to me three songs a day, 
And with music pay your rent. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


SMALL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
WHICH CHILDREN CAN MAKE. 


A Toy Locomotive. 





To make a locomotive, select a box of conveni- 
ent size, a correspondence-card box will do nicely. 
Cut off the lower corners at one end, Fig. 1, dotted 
line A and B. 
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Fig. 1. 


Then take the cover, stand in on one side, and |. 


in that position cut off the lower portion, Fig. 2, 
dotted lines C and D. Cut 
a piece of paper the re- 
quired size, and paste it 
across the opening at the 
top, Fig. 2, dotted lines. 
The cover must now be 
pasted on the box accord- 
ing to the dotted lines, 
Fig. 3. Fasten two large 
button-moulds on to form 
_ the back wheels, Fig. 4, 
te also two small ones for the 
front wheels. 
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FIG. 3. 


Cut the cow-catcher, Fig. 4, of writing-paper, 
and paste it on the front of locomotive at the 
dotted lines E and F of Fig. 1. 

Glue a large spool 
in proper position on 
the front roof of loco- 
motive to form the 
chimney, as in illus- 
tration, and last of 
all, paint the locomo- 
tive black, except the 
cab, which must be red. When dry paint stripes 
of yellow on the cow-catcher, Fig. 4, and black 
windows on either side and in front of the cab. 
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Acorn Decorations. 


Common acorns are nice for decorating brackets 
and scrap-baskets. Get them all the same size, 
and wash them; cut gold embroidery silk into 
five-ineh pieces; take off the cups, and with a 
needle, pass the silk up and down through the 
centre of the cup. Put in some glue and press 
the acorn into its old place. Gild some of these, 
holding them on a long pin to keep the loops clean. 
Leave the loops all the same length. Get a plain 
straw waste-paper basket, pass ribbon over two 
inches wide through the straws around, put a bow 
on each side and the gilded acorns in clusters of 
three around the edge. For the bracket, cut out 
oak-leaves of olive-green cloth, applique them in 
a vine on a strip of lighter green cloth, put it on 
the edge of any bracket, with small brass-headed 
nails, and put a fringe of ungilded acorns on the 
bottom edge. 


Lamp-Lighters. 














Novel and pretty paper lighters are 
made of different colored tissue paper to 
resemble variegated leaves. Cut the pa- 
per after pattern Fig. A, roll up and bend 
as in making the common lighter. Then 
cut from another colored paper, Fig. B, 
and from still another color, Fig. C. 
Place Fig. B on the leaf of Fig. A, and 
Fig. C on Fig. B; fold all three, andein 
the centre place a large pin with the 
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across, the other way, until the paper is folded in 
squares, like Fig. 5; then take your scissors and 

















FIG, 4. Fig, 5. 


cut out the little triangular sections blackened in 
Fig. 6, and your paper will be shaped like Fig. 7. 








Fig. 6, FIG, 7. 
Now put the point of your scissors carefully | 
through the little black lines at a and d, and make | 





Fig. 8.—Box HALF TOGETHER. 


slits (like button-holes) ; then cut the black lines 





| the black lines ate, f, g and A. Now fold the 
point at 4, so that it 
| will go through the 
| slit at a, and when 
|you have passed it 
through, straighten 
| it carefully out, as 
in Fig. 8. Now pass 
the point ¢ through 
the slit d, and your 
box will be complete. 

| And when your lit- 
|tle sister has made one all her own self, her joy 
| will be complete too. Of course you can make a 
| “nest” of boxes by gradually increasing the size 


| from the smallest. 
| 





FIG. 9.—BOX COMPLETE, 
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For the Companion. 


THE WINTER HARVEST. 


In winter some things grow quickly, 
As I have found; 
It dues not take long for the 
harvest 
To cover the ground. 


| and roast ring-doves?” 


| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a 
ANAGRAM. 
Key-word in last line. 


In March sweet maple sap doth flow; 
Aprii has many a flower; 

May brings my daughter blossoms sweet, 
That hint of Autumn’s * * * * *, 

Then come to perfect days of June, 
And July fierce and hot, 

Which usher in the dog-days drear, 
That fall to August’s * * *. 

September brings her golden fruit; 
October does not stint her; 

November finds a thankful heart 
To greet thee, too, *** ******,  §.5.D. 


2. 
CONCEALED RIYME. 


A bad motto for Thanksgiving, taken from Mother 
Foose. 


| (There are three concealed words in each sentence.) 


1. Charlie told James in great glee that his cousin 
gave him a new hat for a Thanksgiving present. 

2. He said: “1 wish all of my cousins were here, 
for T know you'd like the one who lives in Georgia; 


at band c, as far the dots, and no further. Cut | he is so jolly. 


3. “He is so full of fun that he makes me laugh till 
T can hardly cateh my breath for an hour. 

4. “They have a way of talking in Georgia that 
brings out all the natural wit he possesses, and there 
is a fund of it in him.” 

5. “Well,” said James, “perhaps he can equal old 
Mr. Spudd in Georgia lingo; but can he grab a goose 

ANNA M. PRATT. 
3. 


CENTRAL OMISSIONS, 


By omitting the central letter of each word, you 
will change— 
1. Pains to certain cards, 
2. Clergymen to lairs. 
. Injuries to meats. 
. Existed to a wrong action. 
5. Released to a boy’s nickname. 
6. Despatch to detestation. 
7 
8 
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. With heat to sacred. 
*. Unsuitable to one thing. 
9. Thinks to execrescences. 
10. Clinched hands to illness, 
11. Overtond to executes. 
12. Sutlerings to shallow vessels. 
13. An organ to one who lies down. 
14. A cereal to a boorish laugh. 
15. Stops to head coverings. 
The omitted letters detine Thanksgiving, 
CLEVELAND. 
4. 


Double Letter Illustrated Cross-Word. 








At sunset the earth is bare 





head towards the stem of lighter, as seen 
in illustration. Hold firmly with one band 
the paper under the head 
of the pin, while with 
the other hand the leaf 
is pushed up towards 
the head of the pin, in 
order to give the leaf the 
pretty crimped appear- 
ance. 

To make a fringed 
lamp-lighter, cuta strip 
of tissue paper the usual length, 
and nearly two inches wide. 
Cut a deep fringe with five cuts at one 
end; three inches is not too deep. 
Crimp these fringed parts, one by 
one, on the scissors, as you would 
crimp a ruffle, and quite tightly. As 
you let them go, they hang off very 
prettily. Then begin at the plain end 
to roll, and when you reach the 
fringe, confine the last roll with a 
touch of mucilage. Use all colors 
in making a bunch. Six cents’ worth 
of tissue paper will make dozens and 
dozens of lamp-lighters. 
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Paper Boxes. 


These are very simple things to make, and the 
making of them will keep small children quiet 
and happy for a whole even- 
ing. 

Take a square of writing- 
paper, say about the width 
of ordinary note-paper, or of 
any size you please (Fig. 1). 
Fold the diagonal corners 
together, as in Fig. 2, and 
crease it across; now fold 
it across, with the other corners together, so that 
the creases shall just cross the square like an X. 
Now open it, and bring the two corners to the cen- 














Fig. 1. 








tre of the X, and crease the folds, as in Fig. 3. 
Fold it between each two creases, as in Fig. 4. 
Now turn the square, and crease it seven times 


SS 


as can be, 
And in one night, 
With snow-flowers spark- 
ling, bloom upon bloom, 
The ground is white. Ie 
They grow on the roofs, they grow 
on the trees; 
And the tallest steeple 
Holds a snow-lily aloft to show 
The little people. 


a 


Oh, is not winter a happy time 
For young and old? 
But the poor—they shiver at the 
snow-flowers ; 
They are so cold! 
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| For the Companion. 
GENIE’S DINNER. 


| I do not think Genie Foss will 
ever forget the day she went to 
| school, and didn’t take her dinner ! 
| It was a winter day, and the 
, wind blew and the snow whirled 
| down, and drifted across the road; 
| but Genie’s little copper-toed shoes 
ploughed bravely through it; until 
jall in a minute she remembered 
| that she had forgotten her dinner. 
| She might have gone back, but 
it never would do to be late, Genie 
thought, feeling the nine little card- 
board merits in her mitten; and so 
she went right along to the school- 
house with a very sober face, and 
eyes that looked just ready for 
tears. 

* What’s the trouble, Genie?” 
asked the teacher. ‘“‘Are you sick ?” 

“No ’m,” answered Genie; and she didn’t tell 
what the matter really was. 

Oh, dear,—it was such a long forenoon. She kept 
thinking all the time of the little basket she left 
on the table at home. She knew what there was 
in it—an apple tart and a sandwich and two big 
twisted donghnuts and a mince-turnover, and when 
it was almost noon, she couldn’t help leaning her 
head on her desk long enough to cry two or three 
tears. And just at that minute came a knock at 
the door. Miss Garland opened it. There stood 
a man; and Genie heard him say,— 

‘“‘Here’s something a lady asked me to bring to 
a little girl who forgot her dinner.” 

When Genie saw the red-and-white striped 
basket, she forgot all about being in school. 

“O teacher, it’s my dinner,” cried she, eagerly. 
“I forgot it, myself.” But she never did, again. 



















There-are:two-words: to 
CONTAINS - OR: letter: of 
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The answer 
suggests in six- 
letter words 
‘ something that 
RACK -of ++] : we generally get 

t 1 \ 5 g at holiday time. 
Ae) rds: 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st couplet=call; 2nd couplet=tree, be; 3d coup- 
let=bluebird, true bird; 4th couplet=day, lay; 5th 
couplet=bird we call turkey. 


1 2345 6 7 8 9 10111213 1415 1617 
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CAN MAKE DISAPPEAR. 
Key-Words.—Astute, reservation, schooner, wean, 
dusky, gadding, computation, guide, singed, mani- 


kins, happy, chunk. 


3. 1, Thanksgiving. 2, Day. 
5, Turkey. 6, Chicken. 7, Pie. 8, Vegetables. 9, 
Cranberry. 10,Sauce. 11, Plum. 12, Pudding. 13, 
Mince. 14, Squash. 15, Apple. 16, Pies. 17, Nuts 
to Crack. 18, Et cetera=etc. 19, Foot. 20, Ball, 


3, Sermon. 4, Roast. 
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papers are held responsible until arrearayes are paid 
bes their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to . ublishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Boston, 














Mass. 





For the Companion. 
FEAR AND DISEASE, 


Some emotions accelerate the heart, quicken the 
action of the brain, give new strength and elasticity 
to the step, and greatly enliven the spirits—the effect 
being of brief duration. Others, like hope, for in- 
stance, have a similar effect much lower in degree, 
but much more prolonged. Still others have an op- 
posite effect. 

Among the last is fear. Many cases are on record 
in which it has resulted in sudden death. Under its 
influence, as is well-known, the face often becomes 
pale, the heart beats violently, the breath is ob- 
structed, the limbs tremble, the appetite is lost, and 
all other emotions are overcome. 

We speak of the man as paralyzed with fear. There 
is literal truth inthis. The effect is due to the influ- 
ence of the emotion on some one of the cerebral cen- 
tres—the ganglia, or nerve masses, near the base of 
the brain, which govern the action of the various 
vital organs. This influence is, for the time, of a 
paralyzing nature. 

Hence the capillary blood-vessels near the surface 
are collapsed, and the blood is driven back on the 
heart, burdening both it and the lungs; while the se- 
cretion of the gastric juice is arrested by a paralysis 
of the great nerve—the pneumogastric—which sup- 
plies the stomach with its working force. Such a 
case is an extreme one, but it is the same in kind with 
fear in every degree. It lowers the tone of the sys- 
tem. It lessens the vitality. Even this condition is 
a diseased one, and if protracted, the system would, 
sooner or later, give way under it. 

But the particular point we wish to make is that 
fear exposes even the most robust to the attacks of 
infectious diseases. The diseases are caused by mi- 
nute organisms which enter the body through the 
stomach or the lungs. They may be harmless, if the 
stomach digests them, or if the body has its full pow- 
er of resistance to infection. 

But just here is the danger from fear—it lessens 
the normal resistance of the system, and especially 
arrests the power of the stomach to secrete the gas- 
tric fluid. It puts the system, for the time being, 
where it is left by debilitating diseases, by drinking 
habits, by over-eating, by excesses, by too continuous 
watching, or by anxious worry. 

If, therefore, the cholera invades America, or small- 
pox prevails, don’t let us invite an attack by fear; but 
repel it by keeping about our daily vocations with a 
cheerful trust and a hand of help for others—having, 
of course, done our whole duty in the matter of hy- 
giene. 


THE PERIHELION OF SATURN. 


If the planets revolved around the sun in circular 
they would always be at the same distance 
from him, the sun being in the centre. But the plan- 
ets move in orbits more or less elliptical, with the 
sun in one of the foci of the ellipse, or oval-shaped 
Hence, there must be two points in the orbit; 
one where the planet is nearest to the sun, and one 
where it is most distant from the sun. The former is 
called the perihelion, from two Greek words meaning 
“about the sun; and the latter is called the aphelion, 
meaning “from the sun.” 

Every planet in the system passes these points dur- 
ing its revolution. The earth is in perihelion on the 
Ist of January, when she is three million miles nearer 
the sun than when in aphelion, on the Ist of July. 
While it takes the earth but one year to revolve 
around the sun, it takes Saturn nearly thirty years to 
complete his vast sweep. His orbit also is much 
more elliptical than that of the earth, and in pert- 
helion he is nearly one hundred miliion miles nearer 
the sun than in aphelion, Saturn’s perihelion is there- 
fore a noteworthy event. 

rhe importance of the epoch is greatly increased 
if the earth is at her nearest point to Saturn at the 
time, for then Saturn is as much nearer to the earth 
as he is to the sun. In the present case, Saturn’s 
perihelion occurred on the 2ist of October, and his 
opposition, or nearest point to the earth, will occur 


orbits, 


orbit. 


on the 25th of December. He is not as near as possi- 
ble, but near enough to make his vicinity perceptible 


in his increased size and brightness. Two other 








events add to the favorable conditions. He is at his 
highest northern declination, and his rings are open 
to their widest extent. 

Observers with the naked eye will see the planet 
making his way among the smaller stars of Gemini, 
and shining with a serene brilliancy for which they 
will look in vain for thirty years tocome. ‘Telescopic 
observers will improve the golden opportunity for a 
closer study of his wonderful rings and the shadowy 
markings on his dise, They will win immortal fame 
if they can fathom the simplest of the many myste~ 
ries surrounding the planet that surpasses all others 
in the magnificence and complexity of his system. 


——_+—_——_. 
SHARP. 


Dishonesty often cheats itself. It is the tendency 
of trickery to stumble over its own trick, and hum- 
bug naturally falls victim to its own shallowness. As 
a man, who prides himself on being “‘smart,” was 
walking in the suburbs of Boston a short time ago, 
he chanced to look through the cracks in the wooden 
sidewalk, and saw the gleam of asilver coin. Seeing 
another man approaching, he got down on his knees, 
and began to peer anxiously through the crack. The 
stranger came up, and seeing the man ina humble, 
though not devout, posture, naturally asked “what 
was up,” meaning what was down. 


“Why, you see, I was walking along here, and I 
happened to take out a handful of loose change, and 
a silver half-dollar slipped through my fingers, and 
rolled down through this crack.” 

“I see. Why don’t you get it out?” 

“Haven’ t anything to pry up the boards with, and 
I can’t reach it with my cane. Tell you what I’ il do. 
If you’ll go down to that house over there, and bor- 
row an axe, or a hammer, or something, I’ll sit here 
and watch the place, and go shares when we get the 
half-dollar.”’ 

“All right!” And the second man went for the 
implement, while the “smart” man sat on the walk, 
and smiled to himself. 

The stranger soon came back with an axe, and un- 
der the directions of the “smart” man, who seemed 
willing to let the other do all the work, the boards 
were taken up. The man with the axe wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and reaching down 
through the opening, seized the money and Gronght 
up, not a half-dollar, but a dollar, which he coolly 
put in his pocket, saying: 

“You said a Aalf-doilar, I believe. 
yours then, can it?” 

With perfect nonchalance he nailed the boards 
back again into place, while the “smart” man pen- 
sive ly sauntered down the street, muttering to him- 


This can’t be 


self 
“What a fool I was to guess at the denomination!” 
——$———__—. 
AN ALLIGATOR STORY. 


A traveller from the South tells the following laugh- 
able story in proof of the old saying that “boys will 
be boys” the world over, and black boys are no bet- 
ter and no worse than their little white brothers: 
Down where I have been in Florida, there is a lit- 
tle black boy hanging about the house, and he is the 
laziest boy I ever saw or heard of. He is almost too 
luzy to eat, and there is no greater degree of laziness 
in boys than this. 


Ile sleeps two-thirds of the time, and is only about 
half-awake the other third. A few days before I left 
I was taking a walk down by the shore of the bayou, 
when I heard a scream. 

Rushing into the tall grass and weeds that fringe 
oe water, I saw the most horrible sight my eyes ever 
yeheld, 

That colored boy was hanging with his hands to a 
sapling, and his feet were in the mouth of a huge 
alligator. 

It was plain to me that the pickaninny had been 
asleep, and the 'gator had crawled up and seized him. 

was so horrified it seemed as it my heart would 
cease to beat. I would not look upon such a specta- 
cle again for ten thousand dollars. It nearly drove 
me wild. I hmd no weapon, and was frantic. 

“But did you succeed in saving the boy?” 

“He didn’t need any saving. He was as safe as 
you are this minute. I seized a fence-rail and rushed 
up to beat the reptile over the head. Then the boy 
grinned at me. That alligator had been dead a week, 
I guess, and that boy had his feet into its mouth and 
ne out that way ‘just to see how it would 
teel.’ 





——— 
“OILING A CRANK.” 


Practical jokers are often the victims of their own 
sthartness or jokes, and they are never the recipient 
of much sympathy when this is the case. Tercs 
Siftings gives an illustration of this truth: The pal- 
atial steamer Mary Powell was on her daily trip up 
the Hudson. A number of passengers had gathered 
around the open door of the engine-room, looking 
with interest at the movements of the ponderous 
machinery. 


Among the passengers was Sam F——, a New York 
gentleman, who is a practical joker. He isa young 
gentleman of means, and fond of fashionable attire, 
He is, moreover, a good amateur ventriloquist. 

“Now, boys,” said F——, “let us have some fun 
with the engineer.” 

A creaking, squeaking noise was heard among the 
machinery. The engineer was somewhat startled, 
and lubricated various parts of the machinery with 
gre ow and an oil can which contained a pint 
of oi 

F—— nudged one of his companions, and very soon 
the machinery squeaked again. “Oil the crank,” 
said the ventriloquist. 

Once more the engineer took his alleviator, and 
removing the cork, poured the entire contents down 
the back of the festive joker. 

“There,” said the engineer, calmly, — ,don’ t think 
that crank will squeak again in a hurry!’ 


sien 
MOTHER’S PIE. 


Nearly all yonng wives have a horror of hcaring 
their husbands say that such and such a dish “don’t 
taste like mother’s cooking.”” Young housekeepers 
who have thus suffered will rejoice over the victory 
of Mrs. Jones, and the complete annihilation of Mr. 
Jones. 


Mrs. Jones 
pie, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones—It is rather good, but somehow it 
don’t taste like the ples my mother used to bake. 
You ought to go around and get her recipe. Did you 
bake this? 

Mrs. Jones—No. 

Mr. Jones—Ah, who did? 

Mrs. Jones—Your mother baked it, and sent it 
around. She thought you would like it.—N. Y. 
Graphic. 


(newly married)—How do you like this 








> -_ 
MORE TRUTHFUL THAN HE KNEW.—An eye 
but rather illiterate old farmer, while addressin 
school-house audience on temperance, confessed t hat 
he had been a drinking man. 
“But, my friends,’’ he said, ‘‘I never drank to suc- 
cess.” 


Natrolithic Water is used and prescribed by lead- 
ing Physicians with most satisfactory results. (Adv. 
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JENNIE JONES NEW BOOKS ! 


Knitting and Crochet: Fite? by JENNIE 


In arranging 
this new work, the editor has nen poe pains to sys- 
tematize and Classify the different departments. There 
are a large variety of patterns, fully illustrated and de- 
scribed, which have been tested b by an expert before in- 
sertion in this collection. This book is printed on fine 
paper, bound in a handsome cover, has 144 rises size of 
The Century Magazine, and is finely Illustrated. 
Stitches in Anitting, Macramé and Crochet Work de- 
scribed and made plain for beginners. Designs and 
Directions are given to Knit and Crochet Afghans, Un- 
dervests, Shirts, Petticoats, Jackets, Shawls, Insertion, 
Trimming, Edging, Comforters, Lace, Braces, Socks, 
Boots, Slippers, Gaiters, Knee Caps, Stockings, Mittens, 
Clouds, Purses, Counterpanes, Rugs, Quilts, Hoods, Caps, 
| Shawls, Dresses, Bed Quilts, etc. 
Price 50 Cents, postpaid. 5 for $2. 
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Edited by JENNIE JUNE. This book is printed on fine 
paper, bound in handsome cover, has 128 pages size of 
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made plain for beginners. Designs in Needle-work are 
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aibrary, and for Linen and Cotton Fabrics. It gives 
Embroidery Designs for Mantel Scarfs, Bed Spreads, 
Child's Quilt, Pillow Cover, Bureau Scarfs, Table Cov- 
ers, Chair Backs, Morning Sacques, Walking, Afternoon 
and Evening Dresses, Muffiers, Fichus, Sashes, Slippers, 
Aprons, Work Bags, Sachets, Dinner’ Cloths, Napkins, 
Tea Cloths, Curtains, 
Panels, Banner Screens, Sofa Rugs, Book Covers, etc., etc. 
Price 50 Cents, postpaid; Both Books for 90c. 
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**SomE people think ’tis only made 
For cleansing goods of heavy grade, 
For washing down the walls or stairs, 
The bureau, tables and the chairs, 

Or keeping hands and faces free 

From chaps and pimples sad to see. 
But folks do well to change their mind; 
"Tis not to things like these confined, 
And not alone the kitchen-maid 








THE BARBER’S OPINION. 


And laundress prize its friendly aid ; 

I find it just the nicest thing 

For toilet use and barbering. 

The slightest touches will suffice 

To make a foamy lather rise, 

That holds the beard till smoothly laid, 
However dull may be the blade. 

In short, the tale is ever new 

That tells what Ivory Soap will do.” 








If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of IVORY SOAP, 
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For the Companion, 


MEMORIES OF BETHLEHEM. 


My soul, awake! The veil of night 
s from the skies withdrawn, 
And memories of Bethlehem bright 
Like angels fill the dawn, 
O Bethlehem, fair Bethlehem. 
yhat hopes thou bringest me! 
The Lord of Lite and Glory left 
The golden spheres for thee. 





‘Towards the brightness of the dawn 
Of His eternal light, 

Take thou life’s staff and travel on, 
A Pilgrim of the Night. 





Still singing, singi as He leads 
Thy way through valleys calm, 
As shepherds touched the pastoral reeds 
When ceased the angels’ psalm, 
IH. B. 
_ +o 


For the Companion. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF ENGLAND. 


The approach of the holidays recalls the roman- 
tic periods of English history, especially those of 
the barons and chivalry. 

Much has been said the last few years about 
certain old customs in England which the modern 
objections to anything “unreasonable” have seemed 
to make ridiculous, but I think we would all have 
cause to be sorry if these final relics of medieval 
times were allowed to die out completely. About 
certain old castle ruins the charm which we feel is 
increased when we remember that many of the 
‘dentical ceremonies which accompanied the social, 
or military, or political doings in the Middle Ages, 
when “castle fronts were bold, and bridges drawn,” 
still give poetry and a dramatic sort of inspiration 
to public ceremonials or occasions in the England 
of to-day. 

Among all the oftices now held by British sub- 
jects, and which are connected most intimately 
with the romantic and fascinating past, it seems 
to me that of England’s Champion is most strik- 
ing, for it carries one back away into the days of 
history which is teeming with incident, romantic, 
tragic and glorious; and it is especially interest- 
ing from the fact that it is allowed to exist just as 
a sort of tribute, a memorial to the past, there be- 
ing really no reason at the present day why a 
“Champion” is needed. 

Curiously enough, the term which to-day signi- 
fies everything that is brave and generous anid 
lofty, was once applied to people of a very disrep- 
utable class. 

Before the Crusades there were men known as 
“Champions,” whose profession it was to resent, 
in open combat, any injury done widows, or or- 
phans, or distressed people; but, singular to say, 
in those days such men were regarded with a sort 
of contempt. They were usually of a rough, un- 
couth nature and reékless character, but well 
skilled in arms, whether their combats were on 
foot or horseback. The combats were perfectly 
legal, and presided over by a judge and several 
other dignitaries, but the rules connected with 
them were most stringent. ‘To begin with, when 
any one was accused of a crime, or other offence 
against society or the law, and he or she were un- 
able to defend themselves, a “Champion” was 
hired to undertake their cause, the opposing party 
being bound to engage one at the same time. 


The two, with certain of their followers, then | 


appeared before a judge, to whom the case was 
stated. If he authorized the combat, the cham- 
pion of the accused person threw down a glove or 
gauntlet, which the other took up, usually placing 
it in his belt. Certain officials then took both 
would-be combatants in charge, keeping a strict 
watch over them until the day of battle. Should 
either one tly from this custody, he was pronouncd 
a “Recreaut,” and thenceforth disgraced. 

Before entering the field, various ceremonies had 
to be gone through. 
were closely shaved, and their nails cut. They 
were then compelled, under oath, to assert that 
they believed the person whom they defended to 
he in the right; also that they were of Christian 
faith, and carried with them neither “charms, nor 
spells, nor incantations.” ‘This being satisfactorily 
concluded, they slowly advanced, eighty paces 
being the usual allowance before beginning the 
combat. A sword and buckler, or a club and 
leathern sling, were the weapons used, and these 
were carried before them until they reached the 
tield. 

At one side of the enclosure a court was built 
for the judges, known even then as “The Com- 
mon Pleas.’’ These officials were robed in scar- 
let, and sent forth two knights, dressed in armor, 
with red sandals, and legs bared from the knee, 
and arms from the elbow, to introduce the Chaim- 
pions, who forthwith rushed into combat, a truin- 
pet sounding loudly during the first blows. 

I remember seeing in an old manor-house in 
England a curious carving, representing such a 
combat as this, in days before Champions were 
‘nen of noble birth and military fame. The scene 
was just such as is described in old chronicles, 
but the designer, whoever he might have been, 
had endeavored, I suppose, to indicate the un- 
worthiness of the hired Champions by giving 


‘The heads of the Champions | 


| 





THE 


them the most objectionable expressions! They 
were making for each other with wily glances and 
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upon remaining in the kitchen while part of the 
elaborate dinner was being prepared, and would 





d15 


by a flat piece of wood, only a “tilt of courtesy” 
followed, in which there was no danger, because 


tilted swords or spears, while in the background | never be persuaded that she had not detected the of the wooden weapons used, and consequently 


was the figure of the judge, tossing a rod in the 
air. 

This “throwing up the stick” was the signal for 
the combat to cease, and then decision was given. 
If it ended with equal show of strength and prow- 
ess, the accused was acquitted. The accuser was 
punished, together with the person he defended, 
in proportion to the crime for which the combat 
had been fought. 
both were immediately executed, so that you see 
a Champion in those days ran terrible risks, and 
must, for all that is said against his class, have 
been possessed by a spirit of bravery or daring. 

When the combat was held for some political or 
civil cause they were obliged to fight until the 
stars appeared, which will explain many refer- 
ences in old poets and writers to the “custody of 
the starlit heavens,” the “watches of war,” ete., 
ete., those calin “sentinels of the king” being 
waited for as signals that defeat or victory could 
be proclaimed. 

The Crusades altered the whole tone of society 
and manners, as all young readers of English 
history know. ‘The flower of the land was sent 
forth to wage war in Palestine, and those who re- 
turned honorably, with their shields decorated, 
their “coat of arms” and escutcheon unstained, 
thought it still higher honor to enter the lists at 


Tournament or Joust as Champions of some one 
| 


THE CHAMPIONS OF 


suffering from insult or false accusation, or if not 
in such cause, simply to display their martial vigor 
on the field on special oceasions. 

So the office of “Champion” was transformed. 
Tournaments were held with the utmost display 
and splendor, and while there must always be 


something barbarous in combats where there may | 


be mortal blows dealt and received, yet the spirit 
which prompted these exhibitions did much to im- 
prove the manners of the people, and, as we shall 
see, the office of Knight-errant, or Champion, in 
those feudal days was really necessary. As your 
history tells you, the Feudal Barons were like so 
many petty sovereigns, the result of which was 
much oppression, violence, and danger to those 
who encountered the ill-will or displeasure of the 
lords of the manor. 

In some fine ruins in the south of England I 
remember seeing the secret chamber where the old 
Feudal Baron had kept captives hidden for days 
and months, oftentimes to perish from the close 


confinement, or to die of a broken heart, while | 


had such been able to secure the offices of a 
Knight, freedom might have resulted. ‘The room 
or cell was of stone and built in above the kitchen ; 
the captives were lowered into it from a window 
high up in the wall, and their food was handed up 
through a trap concealed by the rafters of the 
huge fireplace. Not until the castle fell to ruins 
was this abode of wretchedness discovered, al- 
though old chronicles tell many tales of the sac 
and mysterious disappearance of fair dames or 





courtly knights, made captives in some of the | 


Baron’s onslaughts upon his neighbors, or perhaps 
carried off bodily from the highway or valley- 
roads which encircled the beautiful hill on which 
this old castle towered. 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth, when visiting the 
sixteenth-century heir to the place, made a tour of 
investigation privately to discover this secret room, 
but all in vain, although the conduct of the chief 
cook, who had to be in the Baron’s confidence, ex- 
cited her suspicions so strongly that she insisted 


If this was a capital offence, | 





| sounds of moaning above the roaring fire. 
| Our last visit to the old ruin was on a soft warm 
September day, and looking up at the window of | 
this hidden cell, we could easily conjure up a ro- | 
|mance in which some bold champion or knight- | 
errant played his part, coming to the rescue of | 
|some fair imprisoned one—demanding “parley” 
| and “redress.” 
| The chiet advantage in the new order of things 
was that those who became voluntarily Champions 
had to live blameless lives—to go through much | 
discipline in order to be fitted for so honorable a | 
ealling, and take oath to be “generous, brave, | 
| loyal and true’”’—to adhere rigidly to truthfulness 
and all that was honorable, and to keep their es- 
| cutcheon free of stain and their career open to the | 
very closest inspection. Virtue was thereby en- | 
couraged, and at the Grand ‘Tournaments when | 
the king and royal family presided, or when at | 
, some castle special occasions were made brilliant 
| by what they called a Joust, the victorious knight 
could choose and crown a “Queen of Beauty” | 
from among the fair spectators, who frequently | 
gave the knight her scarf to wear, or perhaps em- | 
| broidered for him a banner. The rough, uncouth 
| manners of early Saxon days were, as you can | 
see, softened by these acts of courtesy and refined | 
gallantry. 
The term “Breaking a lance with you” comes | 
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| from the first acts of these knights in the field; 
for it was deemed necessary for them to break five 
| lances before a victory was pronounced. ‘The 
| horses and arms of those defeated were usually 
| placed in the hands of the victor, to be kept by 
| him or ransomed, and as the steeds were of superi- 
| or strength and beauty, and the “arms,” so-called, 
} included coats of mail and garments rich with 
gold and silver broidery, the knights who entered 
the lists had either to be sure of victory or rich 
enough to afford a loss or procure a& ransom. 

The “Lists,” as the plsce of Tournament was 
called, was a vast enclosure surrounded by slop- 
ing galleries where, with rich hangings for their 
background, and all the gorgeousness of attire in 
use among the nobility of the day, the “fair wom- 
enand brave men” of the country were assembled. 
Everything that splendor of dress or decoration 
or ceremonial could do was done to produce an ef- 
fect, and the first duty of the heralds was to utter 
| the proclamation or announceme:.t of the Tourna- 
ment, ending it with acry of “Largesse, largesse,” 
whereupon gold and silver pieces were flung to 
them by the spectators. 

Those who challenged combat were at one side 
of the field, and at the other all knights who had 
entered their names in opposition. ‘These were 
| headed by a famous “Champion Knight,” and at 

each side armed “marshals of field” sat on horse- 
| back; their duty being to see that order and the 
ules of the Tourney were observed, and here I 
| would remind you to observe how many of our 
own military customs are borrowed from those 
| medieval days, just as the very word military 
|comes from that old title of knight or soldier, 
| «« Miles,” which, beginning with the Romans, 
| passed to Great Britain. 

| From the Crusades these noble gentlemen had 
| brought the custom of playing Eastern music; 
cymbals were used to usher them into the field, 
and as they were struck, the knights touched the 
shield of whichever challenger they desired to op- 
pose. If the touch were made with a lance headed 





but little of the excitement which belonged to a 
combat in which sharp weapons were employed. 

Castle walls were in those days proudly hung 
with trophies of these tournaments; minstrels cel- 
ebrated the victories of well-known knights or 
challengers, and the utmost courtesy and consid- 
eration were shown to those who had acquitted 
themselves honorably in the tield, or in’ suecoring 
the distressed. Each knight had his own Squires, 
—young men who followed him in his expedi 
tions, and whose destiny was knighthood. 

Many taies could be told of this period and the 
brave people connected with it, but our present 
purpose is to explain the full meaning of the 
Championship of England, an office still in exist- 
ence, and at the time of George IIT. very brilliant 
on Coronation Day. 

William the Conqueror is the first English sove- 
reign known to have had a Champion. At the 
battle of Hastings, Robert de Marmyon, Lord of 
Fontenoy, bore the duke’s banner, and saved his 
sovereign’s life twice over. William on his acces- 
sion to the throne gave the Lord of Fontenoy very 


substantial proofs of his gratitude. He bestowed 


various lands and manors upon him, among oth- 
| 


ers that of Serire/sby, which to the present day is 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque of Eng- 
lish manors. With this estate he conferred the 
title of “Champion of England,” the office to be 
regarded as most honorable and hereditary ; the 
duty thereof to consist in attending the corona- 
tion of the sovereign with the following ceremo- 
nial; 

The king (or queen) being crowned, and at the 
coronation banquet, the Champion, armed to the 
teeth, rides forth, and flinging down a gauntlet by 
way of challenge, pronounces—by a herald—that 
the sovereign is installed, and he—the Champion 

-challenges any man to deny or gainsay his Maj- 
esty’s right. Should such a challenge be taken up, 
the Champion must engage in single combat with 
his opponent. But 
are made. 


few records of such a result 

This being concluded, the sovereign, standing, 
drinks his Champion’s health, and sends him a 
gold cup, which, with his horse anit “trappings,” 
are perquisites of the day. 

Serivelsby Mxaor, coming by the marriage of 
its heiress into the family of Dymoke in the reign 
of Richard I1., the office of Champion at the cor- 
onation was undertaken with great splendor by one 
Sir William Dymoke, and a member of the same 
family officiated for George LIL, the Dyimoke 
family to this day owning the office, and Scrivelsby 
being known as the Champion’s Seat. 








How long these fast fading customs will linger, 
who can say? The present queen is said to be 
very fond of them; while disliking the fatigue 
and publicity of court ceremonials since the death 
of the Prince Consort, she still clings to tradition- 
ary usages, and enjoys such dramatic touches as 
they give to the monotony of her court life. 

Lrey C. Liniin. 
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For the Companion, 


CHRISTMAS SPORTS, GAMES AND 
PRESENTS. 
By Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 


One Christmas is hardly 
begin planning for the next. ‘The desire to make 
this the happiest of holidays is universal. In gen- 
eral, the result is quite satisfactory, and the joy 
of the Christmas time makes brighter and better 
the whole year. 


well over before we 


Now, as another Christmas ap- 
proaches, the mind is busy planning how to make 
the most and the best of the coming holidays. 
This article will attempt giving, in a simple, mat- 
ter-of-fact way, a few hints about 

IL. Christmas Presents. 
shall they he? 

Il, Games and 
dinner games and evening amusements. 

111. Entertainment for Christmas Festivals, 
For charity, day, and Sunday schools, 

IV. Children’s Games. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that 


llow many, and what 


fmusements at Llome.—Atter- 


the question of pocket-mmoney and presents, our 
sifts, and the 


whom we 


obligations in returning 


lengthening list 


yearly 
of those Wish to re- 
member, make Christmas a season of anxiety. It 
is not an casy thing to get away froin the habit of 
estimating things at their commercial value, and 
the people are few and far between who are lifted 
above the necessity of considering, with the ut- 
most care, the judicious spending of their allow- 
ance. ‘That people sometimes seen to be sordid 
in their calculations over the relative value of the 
presents which they receive aud make, is not to 
be considered as unworthy or tuiwise. 

Nor is it surprising that in this season of gift- 
making, children often count up their presents, 
and even grow sulky if their number is Jess than 
that of their companions; or if the apparent cost 
of the sane is less than that of some other child 
in the family. Really, there is a grave fault some- 
where in this beautiful practice of exchanging hol- 
iday gifts, and it is worth our while to take a look 
at the fault, and try to see wherein it lies. 

Americans are quite liable to err in carrying out 


ideas in an extravagant way. Even the virtue of 


generosity becomes a fault when people are made 


uncomfortable by it. ‘The reception of a valuable 
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gift at Christmas time places the receiver under | But more than any other anxiety weighs the 


an obligation which must surely be met. 
may or may not be burdensome, but it is surely 
kinder to curb one’s own generosity than to place 
a burden upon the heart of a dear friend. 

The opposite extreme is also to be deprecated, 
and the person who shuts up the heart, and turns 
away from the delights of gift-making, loses the 
Even 
the sacrifice which people make in behalf of their 


dear ones i 


brightest and best opportunity of the year. 
one of the most beautiful features of 
the Christmas season. The mother who robs her 
family of the real comforts of home, in order to 
make expensive gifts to friends, is at fault in one 
direction, while the niggardly father, who closes 
the clasps of his purse and deprives the dear ones 
of his family of the happiness which is their due, 
is wrong in another. 

It is safe, however, to premise that people make 
too many presents. The child who boastingly 
flaunts in the face of her playmate the fact that 
she received eighteen dolls at Christmas, is not 
one bit happier than the little Bessie who hugs 
with inexpressible love the one treasure which 
Santa Claus has kindly brought to her. Parents 
of ample means make a great mistake in giving 
many presents. A few suitable gifts for a 
child are far better, in the long run, than a num- 
ber so large that it leaves little chance to antici- 
pate for next year. 


too 


Among older people, only very dear friends 
should exchange gifts. Where there is close inti- 
macy and real friendship, there can never exist 
the burden of gift-making, for the love that holds 


the interests of a friend as even dearer than its 








own, makes the kind of gift received a matter of 
very small account. The love that the gift ex- 
presses is everything. 

Presents. 

We are led now to consider what gifts we shall 
offer our friends. While this must always be a 
matter of personal decision, there are a few sug- 
gestions which may be of value. 

As a rule, it is best to choose something nice of 
its kind, rather than something cheap and showy. 
For instance; a small paper-weight or cutter of 
dainty appropriate gift, while the 
selection of a large portfolio of cheap material, 
costing the same amount of money as the weight 


design is 


or cutter, is in very poor taste; or a small port- 
monniaie, of real Russia, or crocodile leather, or 
dainty plush, is more desirable than a large hand- 
bag made of cheap material at the same price. 
value to a 
giver’s own handiwork, 
If possible, it is better to give 
A small 
plush, or 
satin, with a few hand-painted flowers, makes a 


A Christmas keepsake is of more 
friend if it is the 
than if purchased. 


dear 


something both useful and ornamental. 


thermometer mounted on velvet, on 


dainty and useful gift for one’s room. <A case for 
brushes; a set of hooks for kevs, mounted on 
velvet and matching the room furnishings i color; 


a box of dainty stationery fora young lady friend ; 
or an ormunented waste-paper basket for the friend 
in collece, or papa’s study or office, 
vet 


are all quite 
inexpensive, uitable for any friend, whether 
rich or poor, 
Christmas Cards, 
Christmas cards furnish a delightful variety of 


designs, and each season there seems to be no 
room left for improvement in this line of furnish- 
ing, vet the coming Christmas we may expect a 
bewildering array of novelties, suited to the purse 
and the taste of all buyers. In many cases the 


sweetest and daintiest of designs may be found } 


among the ¢ Leap r grades of cards. 

A Christinas card, if it expresses anything to 
the receiver more than the courtesy and compli- 
ments of the season, bears the stamp of the giver’s 
appreciation of what there may be of artistic 
beauty in the design. Hence cards should be se- 
lected with care, and there can be little excuse for 
the choice of showy or coarse selections, when the 
market is flooded with such a wealth of beautiful 
designs. Cards may be sent to those to whom it 
would be inappropriate to send a present. When- 
ever there is in the mind the least doubt in regard 
to the propriety of giving a present, a card should 
be preferred. 

Hand-painted cards are preferable to all others. 

The duties of the mother of even a moderately 
large family at Christmas time are very arduous, 
especially if she entertains during the holidays. 
The children are all at home from their various 
schools, and perhaps the boys from college. Every 
little plan of the younger members of the family, 
and of the older as well, must be talked over, and 
at last decided by mother. 











In fact, she stands as 
general-in-chief of the whole army of forces that | 
are working to bring about a successful Christmas 
campaign. 

With many fatnilies Christmas Day is a grand 
reunion of the “sisters, cousins and aunts,” and 
their children; and the mother, in order to bring 
about the necessary details for a successful Christ- 
mas, Must begin preparations quite early in the 
In the first place, each child and each 
guest must receive from her an appropriate gift. 
Hence it make out, several 
months beforehand, a list of expected guests, and 


season. 


wise lor her to 


Is 
to decide upon the presents she is to make. ‘These 
should not only be decided upon, but finished, 
made up into packages, labelled and put away 
long before Christmas Day; for there is the deco- 
rating of the house and tree, the rooms to prepare 
for guests, the ménxu to be planned, and in many 
cases personally superintended and even cooked 
by her own hand. 


| tively rendered, provided great care is taken that 


This care of providing suitable entertainment for her 


guests; so that the question, “What shall we have 
for games and amusements ?” should be asked at 
least a month before the holidays, and the answer 
well decided upon in sufficient season to make suit- 
able preparations. 

Dinner on Christmas Days usually occupies the 
time between two and four in the afternoon. 
Games, giving plenty of exercise and fun, are a 
good after-dinner specific. 


After-Dinner Games. 


The following descriptions of a few after-dinner 


games, Which will keep the company upon their 


feet, and which may be easily understood by the | 
children, are given. In playing games there should 


always be a leader. Some one of the household 
is most suitable, in order that the accessories of the 
games may be at hand for use. 

Blowing the Feather is a very simple game, and 
it creates a deal of fun. Take a large sheet, as 
many holding on to the edges of it as can stand 
around it. Let some one blow above this sheet, 
a goose or hen’s feather. Everybody blows at it, 
taking great care that it does not touch or pass 
over him. Whomever the feather touches or passes 
over is subject to a forfeit. 

Sometimes it is played thus: Each gentleman 
blows the feather across the sheet, and the lady 
whom it touches or passes over he shall escort to 
dinner. This plan relieves the hostess from the 
somewhat difficult duty of assigning her guests 
for the table. 

Sportsman is another lively game, in which a 


roomful may engage. One player is the sportsman | par 
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throughout the game. ‘The others sit in a circle, | 
and the sportsman gives to each a name. One is | 
called his dog, another his gun, anothe: his fishing- 
pole, others his powder-horn, shot-belt, bait, ete. 
The sportsman walks on the outside of the circle, 
and calls, for instance, for the dog. The player 
representing the dog takes hold of the sportsman’s 
coat-tail, and walks after him. The sportsman 
calls for other accoutrements until all of the play- 
ers are going around. When all are going at a 
lively pace, the sportsman shouts “Bang!” and 
all, including sportsman, at once rush for seats. 
One player will be left out, who must pay a forfeit 
for his failure to secure a seat, or he may be 
counted out of the game, and the number of seats 
reduced by one. The sportsman calls for another 
equipment and so on, the last one remaining es- 
caping a forfeit, and winning the game. 

Acting Verbs is nota new game; but for a large 
company, and especially where there are children 
playing, it has scarcely an equal for mirth-pro- 
ducing qualities. 

Half of the company leave the room, while the 
other half agree upon a verb. The leader of the 
retired half of the company is cated in and told 
that the verb rhymes with go. He consults with 
his party as to the probable word, and decides to 
try mow. The leader taps upon the door to indi- 
cate that all are ready. They enter the room, 
and with pantomimie motions all commence to 
swing, as with scythes. Not a word is to be 
sp ‘ken on eit’.er side, under penalty of forfeit. If 
they are acting the verb called for, the audience 
clap hands. If not, they hiss, and the mowers 
retire, and must try some other verb. They de- 
cide to try row, and enter the room again, making 
the motions of rowing. This proving a failure, 
they are hissed and retire. They try in succession 
the words sow or sew, blow, crow, ete., until the 
right word is found. Each person is to receive 
the penalty of having a strip of white paper pinned 
to the shoulder for proposing a word other than a 
rerb, Care should be taken to select a word which 
has quite a number of verbs in common use which 
rhyme with it. This game may be played to rep- 
resent different trades, like sewing, knitting, saw- 
ing, hammering, reaping. A musical accompani- 
ment, each set of movements continuing through 
a certain number of bars of music, may be effec- 


the succession of trades indicated is carefully 
observed. 

The above simple games are given, as suggestive 
of the kind best suited to an impromptu gathering 
of people of differing ages. 


Evening Entertainments. 

The evening’s entertainment, which precedes or 
follows the Christmas-tree, as the case may be, 
takes quite naturally a different form from that of 
the afternoon. The guests, after engaging in ac- 
tive games, are quite ready, especially the older 
members, to listen to a more quiet and formal en- 
tertainment. 

The following excellent method, and one which 
commends itself for various reasons to the hostess, 
in that it enables the guests to bring contributions 
of music, readings or story, has proved very suc- 
cessful. 

To the invitation extended by the hostess is 
added the courtesy of inquiring what part of the 
entertainment her guest will contribute. The 
hostess’ knowledge of her guests’ accomplish- 
ments enables her to make suggestions which 
may ensure variety, and will also make it easy for 
the guests to name the numbers they will select, 
and the time it will take for their performance. 
A programme may then be prepared. Those liv- 
ing at a distance will naturally give singly, songs, 
readings or instrumental music. ‘The young peo- 
ple at home, and those living near, may join forces 
| and get up tableaux, dialogues, choruses, and vari- 
| 








ous exercises in musical calisthenics. 
| Dramatics, in many families, form a pleasing 


the movements be executed in perfect time, and | 





t of the home entertainments. With double 
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doors between the rooms, quite realistic effects | 
may be obtained in the way of stage arrange- | 
ments. 

The Photograph Album is made very artistic in | 
effect, thus: Make a large frame with cover on 
hinges to represent a photograph album. Cover | 
this with crimson cotton-flannel. Place an oval | 
matting inside of this, Let the pictures to be | 
represented, like Beatrice or Washington or Darby | 
and Joan, stand ready to pose behind the oval | 
matting. After each picture is shown, the album- | 
lid may close for a moment until the next figure is 
ready. Care should be taken to avoid long waits. 
For Christmas evening, this album is especially 
attractive. Santa Claus may happily appear, as 
one of the pictures. The use of magnesium lights 
is a decided improvement in showing off these 
living pictures. 

School Festivals. 


Many of the suggestions for home evening en- 
tertainment are equally pertinent as the answer 
to the question, What shall we get up to enter- | 
tain children at the Sunday, Charity and Mission- | 
school festivals ? | 

Each year this question requires a new answer, 
and each year the answer seems to be more diffi- 
cult. The surfeit of good things which the sea- | 
son brings, makes the children somewhat hard to | 
please. The school Christmas-tree and festival is 
looked upon by them as the crowning good time 
of the series. Hence those who get up these en- | 
tertainments are often at their wits’ end to think | 
of something novel, and very entertaining, and 
still keep the character of the amusement within | 
the bounds prescribed by the officers of the | 
school. 

Exhibitions of magic take front rank in the list 
of entertainments for children. The little people 
are not apt to appreciate that higher type of the 
art which is handed down from Oriental jugglers. 
The principles of this very fascinating accomplish- 
ment, however, are sufficiently well-understood by 
men of small pretension to enable them to pre- 
pare very creditable exhibitions. One of the most 





charming of this class of entertainments was re- 
cently given at a Christmas festival. A pet kitten, 
a beautiful rabbit, a canary and two tame doves 





were a part of the series of surprises which popped 








here out of boots and hats, and there from pockets 


and tumblers and spectacle-cases. Delightful 
stories about pets were interwoven with the mag 
cian’s art, in a manner so captivating that the 
children were overjoyed. 

Ventriloquism, in itself a power most wonder- 
ful, gives to its possessor the means of mystifying 
and amusing beyond that of almost any other en- 
tertainer. 

A clever exhibition of this gift, for it is really 
such, is sure to please both old and young. Many 
schools employ a ventriloquist for the whole even- 
ing’s entertainment. The scarcity of these ‘‘stom- 
ach-talkers” makes it impossible, except in large 
towns or cities, to obtain their services. 

Pantomime is becoming more and more a fea- 
ture of evening pastime. The easy arrangement 
of accessories commends it to those who do not 
care to incur expense. A sheet, fastened across 
the folding-doors, and a lamp placed in the room 
where the performers are to be, and a darkened 
room for the audience, meet the requirements of 
“stage-setting.” Books containing full directions 
may be obtained from the leading publishers. 

A unique idea possessed a party of young peo- 
ple who were arranging an evening’s entertain- 
ment ata private residence. Four ladies and four 
gentlemen dressed to represent Dickens’ characters. 
All wore masks on the back of their heads, and a 
covering of silk or cambric, made into the shape of 
cap-crown, was fastened under the masks, and cov- 
ered their faces, through which places for seeing 
and breathing were made. The ladies wore dresses 
turned square about, and fastened in the back. 
The gentlemen also wore their coats, vests and 
collars and neckties buttoned at the back. This 
gave the appearance of walking with the feet 
turned square about. They went through, with- 
out speaking, the changes of the Lancers, which 
involves a great deal of bowing very low. The 
effect was decidedly ludicrous. 


300ks and Music. 


A word about books. When a plan is decided 
upon for the Christmas festivities, the next in- 
quiry is, What books can we call to our aid, and 
where shall we look for them? The answer to this 
would cover too much ground to be attempted. A 
few hints about musical works, however, may be 
of service. 

Among operettas may be found several by 
Brooks, such as the “Magic Pen” and “Papa Santa 
Claus ;” “Red Riding Hood” and “Golden Hair,” 
by Broad ; “Berry-Pickers,” by Bailey ; “Rebellion 
of the Daisies,” by Elson; “Hunt the Thimble” 
and “R. E. Porter,” by Lewis; “Puss in Boots” 
and “The Dragon-Fly,” published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt. 

The Cantatas “David and Saul;” “Joseph ;” 
“Ruth,” by Broad; “Under the Palms,” by Root; 
“Henry of Navarre,” by Whiting, which was pub- 
lished especially for the Apollo Club; that old 
pastoral cantata of “The Hay-Makers,” revived 
and reprinted after a lapse of many years,—are all 
deservedly popular, Arrangements of readings 
for musical accompaniments are also becoming 
popular. 





For the Little Ones. 
Infantry Drill. 


This exercise furnishes a very pleasing enter- 
tainment. It is easily learned, and requires in 
arrangement but a small expense of time and 
money. 

The drill, as here described, is arranged for 
eight girls; but sixteen, twenty-four, or any num- 
ber of which eight is a multiple, may engage in it. 

The girls should be of equal height, and from 
ten to twelve years of age. ‘They should be 
dressed to represent nurses with dark dresses, 
muslin caps, kerchiefs and aprons. 

The dolls should be of similar size, and dressed 
in infants’ long robes of white nainsook or muslin. 
Dolls of medium size are most convenient. Their 
heads should not require larger than an eight or 
nine-inch size of hat. 

The captain, who is to give the orders, should 
be a girl somewhat larger than the others, or may 
be an old veteran soldier. In the place of the 
kerchief worn by the company, the girl, if the 
captain, should wear epaulets of muslin for shoul- 
ders, and bars of same across the waist of dress. 

The marching must depend upon the size of 


room or platform where this exercise is to be giv- 
| 


en. If small, the march must be very short. If 
given in a large room or hall, a large number of 
girls should take part in the drill, and a space ot 
twenty-eight feet square should be reserved in the 
centre of the room. The marching may then form 
an elaborate feature of this exercise. No definite 
direction can be given for the arrangement of 
march. Marching in single and double tile, by 
fours, in a circle, and the serpentine march may 
all be easily arranged to suit the space allowed. 

This drill is given with piano accompaniment. 
The pianist should be very accurate in marking 
the time, accenting carefully the first and third 
count of each measure. 

The signals are firm, staccato chords by piano. 
Each order, with repetition, requires thirty-two 
counts, or eight bars of music in four-fourths 
time, in its execution. When the evolutions are 
well practised the captain may take command, 
and give the orders. 

Enter room two by two in line, the captain 
marching at the left of the first pair, the dolls be- 
ing carried upon the left arm. Accent the first and 


| third count of music with the left foot, but do not 
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stamp. “The company should be in slags file | 
when the march is about to close. 


Manual in Arms. 


| Pectoral for all bronchial troubles. 


pen. It issimple and reliable. 








Eminent ieee recommend Ayer’s Cherry 
(Ade. 


ascii 
Payson’s Indelible Ink can ee used with any clean 
Sold by Druggists, [Adv. 





1. Present. Clasp doll with both hands at the 
waist. Hold doll at arm’s-length (two counts), 
bring it back to chin (two counts), repeat these 
movements three times, bringing it on last or six- 
teenth count to position,* which is to place it with 
face to left shoulder. Repeat the above without 
the order being given by captain. On the thirty- 
second count, which completes the order and rep- 
etition, bring doll to position* at the left shoulder. 

2. Support. Hold doil at arm’s-length (two 
counts), bring back to left hip (two counts) ; re-| 
peat same three times. On sixteenth count bring 
it to position*. Repeatthe above. On the thirty- 
second count bring doll again to position. 

. Toss. Toss doll (four counts), position four | ; 
counts; repeat three times, etc. 

4. Affection. Hold doll at arm’s-length (two 
counts), return and kiss doll (two counts), com- 
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plete order, as before. 

5. Obedience. Take doll in left hand, with in- 
dex finger of the right hand make gesture to in- 
dicate that doll must obey; on the ninth count 
return doll to position. Repeat. 

6. Grace. Face doll to audience. 
four times, position four counts. 
bring doll to position. Repeat. 
Charge. Take doll in hands as though they 
were bayonets, the head serving as the point of the 
bayonet. Stamp heavily with left foot. Repeat. 

8. Compare. Nos. one and two, three and four, | 
etc., with pleased expression of countenance, place 
dolls side by side in comparison. On eighth count 
bring to position. Repeat, etc. 

9. Displeasure. Hold doll at arm’s-length with 
expression of countenance indicating displeasure. 
On eighth count bring to position. Repeat, etc. 

10. Forgiveness. old doll at arm’s-length 
four counts, hug four counts, arm’s-length four 
counts, position four counts. Repeat, ete. 

Pianist plays a part of the song “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again,” and the little girls 
sing, holding dolls up admiringly while singing, 
“O dollie, you’ve drilled,” etc., and returning it 
caressingly to neck while singing, ““My doll, my 
doll.” 


“© dollie, you’ve drilled in a beautiful way, 
My doll, my doll, 
You've been a gre: at credit to me, must Say, 
My doll, my doll. 
You’ve marched in good time, and you've kept in a 
> 


Bow the doll 
On ninth count 


de 





You've minded your orders, and noticed each sign, 
And I’m proud to say this beautiful doll is mine, 
Yes, I'm proud to say this beautiful doll is mine. 


“Now, dollie, ‘tis time you should go to your rest, 
y doll, my doll, 
Throw kisses to those who've applauded the best, 
(throws Kisses), 
My doll, my doll. 
Throw kisses, my dollie, throw one, 
throws three), 
But keep, dollie dearest, the last one for me (kisses 


two and three, 


For Dm proud to say, you're as handsome as dollies 


an be, 
Yes, 'm proud to say, you're as handsome as dollies 
can be.” 

“Position means always to place doll with face to left 
shoulder, as in orders one and two. 





[ 
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Sts., Philadelphia. 
COOPER & CONARD’S FASHION MONTHLY, 
choice reading and eo a le 





NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 
8 


CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegrapnhy, 











Learners of Telegraphy, 


It is the plainest 


106 a and 108 Libe arty Street New Wows. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


90 CENTS TO $1500. 


Send stamp for -_ logue, 
We mail on receipt of 


90 ny one beautiful 1 air box 
$1.56 2 


COT, JUILLERAT & CO., 
37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY WEEKLY. 


The most influential religious organ in 


the States.—7Vhe Spectator, London, Eng. 


Subscription $3.00 per year, 75c. 3 months, 


Send postal for free specimen copy. 
251 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


DRY Goons 


MAIL or EXPRESS, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider. 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 











Articles, &c, JES 
COOPER’ & CON: ARD, 9th and Marke 
<a Send’6 cents for —_ ot 
pages 
Best family jour- | 


jon. 


nal in the world, 0) cents a y 
Please say where you ow this advertisement. 


' 
SE on applicit: | 





| doors and out, 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


|means for doing their work, 


| 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegr epny. | 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL «& Coes 
Manual of Instruction for 
latest edition, which we will send Free of C harge to 
all who apply by mail or otherwise. 


and best book of instruction in Teles erany ever pub- | 
lished, 


| 








Ready-Made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and | 
ee meg sk ernieniet pete 
‘ancy 


| 
} 


1 


| 
| 
| 
\5 


| American Dance Music Collection. 


| neat 


AYNES & TILTON GUITARS, 


> genuine made by our firm only, warranted, 


USIC 


BOXES, © cents to 500 dollars each. 






in stg ups oad —_. Bargains 
in all Musical Goods. PRICE-LISTS FREE, 
JOHN C, H: AYNES. & CO., 


33 Court Street, Boston, Mass, — 


Wort vs ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and Secondary hand pr wipes in- 

Comfort, durability, 
















ease of movement 1m thotting . 
makers of the patented “R # Chairs” 
yushed about at the For 
llustrated Catalogue send sty ump and 

mention YouTuU's COMPANION 

Smith Wheel Chair Cone ern, 162 Willims St. N. ¥ 





The _ Peerless Vineyard 
Lever 
Revolving 
Noiseless 
The best 


Adjustable = Action. 
Clamp Fastening. 

Axles. Handsome, 
and Easy Running. 
$s ever made for private use. Suited to the beginner 
or expert. Sent by express on rece ue of price, &6. > Send 
for Catalogue of Roller Skates, ete. A. G. SPALDING & 
| BROs.,, Andrews Building, Chicago. eh Broadway, N.Y. 


‘Barnes’ Patent Foot and Hand Power +, 
MACIIINERY. , 


Contractors and Builders, Jobbers 
in Wood or Metal, who have no 
Steam power, can, by using outfits 
of these machines, bid lower and 
Save more money than by any ns r 
Illus- 





kate 





| trated Catalogue FREE, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO.,, 
Addre: audieil Ruby Sty Roc kford, nm 


HALE S HONEY 


F HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption, It cures 
~» where other medicines have failed 
¢ and is the best Cough medicine in 

2 the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 

& 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
i= it, and keep in readiness, 














Pike’ 8 Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c, 
Soap beautifies & heals, 25c. | 








| Glenn's Sulphur } 








|German Corn Remover, * 25e., kills corns &bunions 


4 Brilliant Collections | 
OF THE BEST MUSIC, 


AT A MARVELLOUSLY LOW PRICE! 


Each one contains 216 large, sheet music size pages, 
and from 50 to 70 pieces of music by the best composers, 

Price 50 cents each! Mailed for the price and post- 
age, or 68 cents each. 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 


68 New and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


American Ballad Collection. 


53 of the Best Ballads, 


A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, &c. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


Overy good Piano Pieces, 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A truly delightful 
little Cantata for children, with a very pretty story, 
music, pleasing dialogues, and all quite easy | 
enough for the eeer children of schools and Sunday 
Schools. rice 25 cents. 2.40 per de 

Message of Christmas, * TOMsaNe, te 
Cantata by Fanny E. Newbery and T. rt 
For children, with the assistance of a fe : odulte. Sim- 
ple scenery needed. Price 30 cents, or #3 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 



















For the Companion. 


AMONG THE FLATHEAD INDIANS. 


In the geography which I studied when I was a 
boy at school, there was a picture of a group of 
Flathead Indians. The foreheads of the men and 
women were quite flat, and to show how this de- 
formity was produced, a baby was represented 
strapped to a plank, with a chunk of wood tied 
down just above the eyes. 

I remember how we school-children pitied that 
baby, and looked with horror upon the pictures of 
the barbarous parents. In the spring of 1882, 
and again in the summer of 1883, I visited the 
Flatheads on their reservation, which lies near the 
northwestern corner of the great Territory of 
Montana. 

I then learned that the whole story of the fiat- 
tening of babies’ skulls was untrue, so far as these 
Indians were concerned. There used to be a tribe 
living on the Pacific coast, in the time of Captain 
Cook’s voyages, who practised the custom de- 
scribed in the geographies; but the Flathead 
tribe are not kin to them. How they got their 
English name, I could not learn. 

The Flathead Reservation is of irregular shape, 
sixty miles long at its greatest length and about 
the same distance in width from east to west. Its 
area is about two-thirds as great as that of the 
State of Connecticut. 

The main divide of the Rocky Mountains runs 
across it, and nowhere in the whole of that great 
mountain-chain are there found peaks and lofty, 
serrated ridges of more striking appearance. 

The abundance and variety of the flowers are 
simply wonderful. Even in the depths of the 
densest forests wild roses grow in profusion. 1 
lave picked bouquets of a dozen different blos- | 
soms, while riding through the woods, -without 
dismounting from my pony. 

And as to the open valleys, they are like im- 
mense fields and parterres of bloom,—natural gar- 
dens which for richness of color-effects no art can 
surpass. 

The Indians are kind and hospitable to travel- 
lers,—ready to lend and row a boat for a small 
fee, or to hire themselves and their ponies for long 
trips in the mountains. They boast that their 
tribe never killed a white man. | 

EK, V, Smaunry, | 





or cords, in which the surface is woven. 


NEEDS NO COMMENDATION. 





POSSESSES NOVELTY. 





From ‘“DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 


1 C: Ataleger, with 1753 designs, price Le. 
P: 


| Oakley, 





“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 


The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appea 
richer. 
Nonpareil Velveteen or 


The genuine is stamped on the back with the name ‘“Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First-Class Dry Goods Houses, 


Wholesale Trade only supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 











OLGATE KOS 





UE Whi 


"enn, 
~~ 


CASHMERE-BOUQUET:PERFUME: 


eet Te 


wut 


iu ul 





rance | 
Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with | 
any fashionable woolen goods.” 


Als 





MARCUS WARD'S 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


PUNCH AND JUDY, price, . . 2.00. 
SLATE AND PENCIL VANIA, price, 1.00, 
THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES, pric¢ 1,00, 


Any of the 
of price, by 


H, H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Ltd., 


734 Broadway, New York. 


above will be mailed, postpaid, on reecipt 


ING 
: THE 
tains Complete 
worth at retail We.2 35 good W orking 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Plush Embroidery, ete.; how 
to do Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, ete.: 

how to do all kinds of Stamping. 
withuseful hints; Our nay 


OUTFIT. 
BEST. Con- 
et of Initials, 











ad, etc, with which to do the stamping 

TR RA. Our Felt Tidy all sti amped 
ne 33, to work it, worth We 
work Stitches, worth We, eg 
terns, worth le.; whole sale price 
Materials. Stamped ‘Table Scarfs, T 
Remnants, Ai. L ABOVE, 1, 

N V BOOKS, Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete in- 
he.3 Crazy Patchwork, 150 new stitches, price 
reduced, L5e.; over 100 Cross-Stitch Patterns,12 Alpha- 
bets, ete., 2c. SPECIAL, Outtit and any two Books, 
$1.25, AL AL, $1.50. T. K.1 PARKE R, Lynn, Mass, 


Horida. 











list of Sebesbieey 
dies, ete,, and Lace 








e Land of Oranges, 
Sunshine, 
and Tropical Scenery 


A lot 40x 100 feet, in Silver Springs 

| rar’ Florida, only $10 for 60 days 

g only. Every man, woman and ehild 

G should own a lot. ligh, dry, rolling 

land, No swamps or malaria. Houses, stores, hotel, 

alre audy built. Several trains daily. Five-acre Orange 

grove tracts, $200 each, A plat of the town showing 

Streets, 4 church sites, depot, &c., &c.; also fine orange 

Grove in eight brilliant colors, with elegant 48-page de- 

seriptive book of our town, and a long printed list of 

over 600 land purchasers, All sent free, Population 
7, and new arrivals weekly. REFERENCE, Wm, 
Pres, National Citizens Bank, New York, 

Address, for full particulars, 


L. N. MOWRY, President, 179 Broadway, New York, 
Branch Offices,Chicago,I11., Silver Springs,Fla 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocda mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and —s in the Supplement 


Bentley's atl of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitehes worked expressly for this book, making 
a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needlework 
should have. 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 

| us), and called 


| FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


| with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novelties, 
Stamping Patterns, 


Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents, 
Our full Catalogue, 192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cts. 
Or both together for 40 cents, 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, NEW YORE. 











HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
— alo 
}y BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 

and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning 
and enemies. for curing the first: symptoms of 
Eezema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Serofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puritier, internally, are 
infallible. 

CuTicturA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.: 
Rusce. VE? 1. Pre pared by the POTTER Druoe AND 

CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS 


g2@ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

















BACK ACHE, Coasts Pains, Soreness and W eak- 
ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-P 
PLASTER, ‘arranted, 25¢, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| 








For the Companion, 


CHRISTMAS HELPS. 


A CHRISTMAS SPEECH, | 
BY A LITTLE GIRI 
“A merry, werry Christmas! 


A merry Christmas, oh! 
So sany a little maiden 

Whose face was all aglow, 
“famso very happy 

This bright and joyous morn, 
The dearest and the gayest 

I've seen since [ was born. 


“The holidays are many, 
But this one is the best, 
Because —L think—yes, Christmas 
s better than the rest. 
W iy is it so, | wonder? 
Just let me think a bit, 
And see if on the reason | 
My faney cannot hit. 


“TL sometimes think my birthday 
‘he dearest holiday, 
Because | have such prese ate 
That make life seem so ge 
But it would seem too se 
And make life all coneeit, 
To settle on one’s birthday i 









As best of all to greet. | 
“The holids 
Is Devs 





y for soldiers 
ation Day, 
That comes in such sad beauty 
In sweet and flowery May. 
[ think the splendid soldiers 
Deserve all words of praise: ! 
And, though “tis patriotic, , 
"Tis not the best of days, 
“And then that day in summer— 
That dreadful holiday 
The Fourth, when wild confusion j 
Holds everywhere its sway— 
When fun is tame and silly | 
Unless it’s only noise: 
For me it wouldwt answer, 
Although it might for boy 


“Thanksgiving Day is nicer 
For that seems half and half 
With not enough of Sunday 
To make it hard to laugh. 
It seems a day too serious 
To let my joy flow free, 
And so [ask the seasons 
A happier day for me. 





and that is Christmas— 
es, that’s the holiday 
Phat’s better than all others, 
Whatever you may say. 
My pleasures all are sweeter, 
And brighter all tay plays, 
Upon dear merry Christmas, 
he best of holidays 


“And so, although Pi happy 
On every holiday, 
The evergreen and holly, 
The faces bright and gay, 
Make all imy play seem nieer, 
And all my thoughts more bles 
So Christmas is the falrest | 
Of all the days, and best.” 


“The next 





llow to Ornament the Christmas-Tree, 


Last year in many cities and towus there appeared 
in certain churches and halls Clristmas-trees of mar- 
rhe tips of the green boughs were 
glittering with erystals, and reflected the 


Some of these trees 


vellous beauty. 
light in 

, in addi- | 
seemed laden with golden fruit, | 
in an untimely 


many beautiful colors. 
tion to the crystals, 
like 


storm. 


an orange-tree 
(her trees 
painted tlags, of all nations, 


frost or snow- 


were ornamented with hand. 
rhe method of covering green twigs with crys vial 


is a very simple and inexpensive one. Put into a | 


bueket a pound or more of alum, and pour a gallon 
or more of boiling water upon it. Place the tree in 
such a position that the tips of the boughs may re- 
main in this solution for 
night. 


some hours, perhaps over 
Repeat the process until as many boughs are 
tipped with crystals as will make the tree very beau- 
tiful. Or cut off the twigs, crystallize 
them again on the boughs. 


them, and tix 
rhe golden fruit is simply made by gilding English 
walnuts, along tack into the 
walnut by which to suspend it after gilding. Wash 
the nut with the of an egg with a feather. 
Then roll it in gold leaf, or powder, until it is well- 
gilded. Or cover it with tin foil or imitation of gold 
leaf, as the real gold leaf is somewhat expensive, 
Acted charades are popular as diversions, 


Hammer end of the 


white 


after the 
distribution of the Christmas presents, The popular 
word in Eng 


rade is 


sland of late for an elaborate acted cha- 
(count) (err) (charm), the 
whole ending with an Oriental scene of a charm 


counter-charm 


“Counter charm’— 


and | 
Making Books for Holiday Presents. 


We were recently shown a very entertaining little 


PUR 


Catalogue. 


| C Catalogue. 









It consisted 
of humorous pictures and jokes compiled from the 
English, and American humorous papers. 
lhe compiler had cut out of these 


volume which the compiler had “made.” 
Crertnan 


the comicalities that had seemed to him to have the 
most pith and point; had made a neat serap-book of 


them, and presented this book to a friend. 


| Ly 
lhe friend who received it was the owner of a fine | 15 by mail. 


library, but among his choice books of entertaining 

literature no volume was more valued than this. 
“There is a whole 

he said, * 


evening’s entertainment in it,” 
and the fact that my friend saved these bits 
of humor for my reading gives them a particular in- 
I always feel as though I were enjoy- 
ing these jokes with him when I look them over. It 
is just the thing for a lonesome winter night.” 

Books may be “made” in this manner for holiday 
presents, especially dainty little volumes of favorite 
poems. 

Many 


terest to me. 


people place the poems that please them 
most in scrap-books, or between the leaves of some 
old ledger, or between the leaves of the 
poems that they most admire. 
in an old family Bible. 

rhese poems represent the 
and sentiments, and voice his own individuality. 
“He is a genius,’’ says Emerson, ‘who gives me back 
my own thoughts.” 


volumes of | 


reader's own feelings 


papers and saved | 





| See] large adv. on front page Companion Premium List. 


Some even place them | | 
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The germs of scrofula are destroyed by Ayer’s who want to Buy, Sell or 


BOYS AND GIRLS 











Sarsaparilla. § by ¢ ruggists. Adv. Exchange, send 5 cts. 

arsaparilla old by all druggist [ ogee AMERICAN 

eed | EXCH. ANGE , AND 5 ART. LA —_ paper in 

Whe al as sick. we gave her Castoria. America devoted to bargains in everything—Curiosities, 
W nets Bats My a <s Ke wee gi op worn é Useful, Scientific, and Sporting Articles, &c. Subse rip- 
hen she was a Child, she eried for Castoria, tion $I per year. Advertisements of not over thirty 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, to 4 ree. 17 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, (Adv. 











Rainbows danc ing all about your rooms by our revolvy- | 
ing prism, sent by mail for $1. S. 8. Butler,LosGatos,Cal, 









CW 5, STAMPS, 4p. Book l0c. Egg List, 2c. 2 The be st elastic bone in the weet: for dress-mak- 
W.F.GREANY, 827 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. | ing ing purposes. F For 8 sale everywhere. 
OW LEGS are unsightly. Can easily be CURED. 


Send for Circular, §. 5. BLISS, 69 Randolph St.Chicago 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 
Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your money, 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House,Ann Arbor, Mich, 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 








VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
( mu sie, 2c, 50 Christmas and New Year C ‘ards, | le. ESTERBROOK PEN 0.5 26 John St., N. Y. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 W ‘as shington St., Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. — 


Send for our Special Circular of Electrical articlcs of 
use and amusement suitable for Christmas Gifts. °o 
other house in America manufactures so large a line “of 
Electrical Toys, Motors, and Amateurs’ Supplie Ss. 


NOVELTY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


5th and Locust Streets, P *hilade Iphiz A, | Pa. 


THE BRADLEY | 


TWO-WHEELER. Perry's pat- 
ent. The only Two-Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Motion, 
Illus.Price List Free, bradley& Co, 
Sy racuse, N.Y. 22 C ‘olle ge PL, N. %. 


YoU CAN DY ANYTHING 


ANY COLOR 
With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
‘hey also make inks, color photo’s,, 

end for colored samples, and Dye book, Gold. 

silver, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 10 
cts. a package. Druggists sell or we send post-paid. 
w ELLS& RICHARDSON co., Burlington, Vt. 


yer a} to EI ime= 


Theo. 


who sell Dr. CHASE’S 
New edition, 
AMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


How to Reduces It. Full Diet. Flegant 
Treatment. By “The Doctor.” Send two 2c, 


stamps for Manual. Wing, Plaintield, Ct, 


GENTS COIN MONEY 


Family Physician and Receipt Book, 
ss A. W.H 


Price, $2. “Addre 


Bird 


on 2. Fr 
birds cheap. G, i. iiolde n, 387 6 in Ave. 
Mic rose _ s, 


PERA GLASSES, 7:7." 


Jor Amateurs, Barometers, 
WALMSLEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORT-HAND*'10 <=. 


for Full Set Self-Teaching Short- Hand Lessons, 
No stamps taken, Haven’s College, Phila., Pa. 
50 one 


CANDIES.” 5:2): 


use, all warrante cents. Margery 
Daw, 365 Mair buffalo, N.Y. 


wh receipt of stamp, will send samples of 

all Hook and Sheet Bluing, two of the 
best sellina, best paying articles made, Sell 
at sight in eve ry panes. Men and women 


3 bell notes, E xtra fine 
Holden’s Bird 
ree Price-List. 2 
shear 24th St., N.Y. 
Telescopes, S} 
Outfits 
hermometers. W. He 
CO., successors to R. & J. Beck, 
Illus'd Price-List free to any address, 




















Photographic 



















St., 


FREE: 








re ORs rete ors “4 ok Agts.Wanted! . 7 
& CO. Wols Che ~ ah ‘St. Philadelphia, Pa, | #German Asthma Cure ney 
mediate relief in the worst cases, insures comfort- 
for 1 Dozen First-class Pho- able sleep; effects cures where all others fail. A 
tographs of yourself, size of trial convinces the most skeptical. Price 50ec, and 
postage stamp.” Send us your $1.00, of Druggists or by mail. Sample FREE for 
‘ phate, to copy from, which’ will stamp. Dr. R, SCHIFFMAN, St. Paul, Minn, 


be returned with order, 
ART PHOTO. CO., Wallingtord, Conn, 
Thorough and practical In- 


om STUD struction given by Mail in 


Bookkeeping, Business Forms,Penman- 
reasonable, 











Ask Bookseller For Tt 


The place for the Dictionary 
is in a Noyes Holder which 
yrotects the book and keeps 
t always ready for reference, 
For circulars address, L. 
W. Noyes, Maker of all kinds 
of Book Holders, € hicago. 


ship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete. Terms 
Distance no objection. Send two stamps for | 
(. L. BRY YANT, Sec’y, BurraLo, N.Y. | 








No Dust or Sme 
Agents Wanted ey 
Boxes mailed on recei 

w 





yinit. 
Sample 





wp Ay t panel 
Ov 





CO., 

56 Union St., 20 Water St..New York 
Send for our Artistic Perforated 

Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 

ing, easily transferred, can be used 

nanny tines over. 0 full-size Work- 

ing Patterns, 2 Aa; rs, Pads a stamping, 85e, 
Address PAPTEN PUB: CO., lth St., New York, 


Boston. 















And § REOP a 5, 2 rice 8 illus- 
tr: ating every subject for lic Exhibitions, etc. | 

A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns Home Amusement, 136-page 
Catalogue free. 9. Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New ork. 


g ¥. (. MEACHAM ARMS COMPANY 

400, 402 & 404 N. Sdst., ST. LOUIS, M0,, 0.8. 4, 
HENLEY ROLLER SKATES, 

Rink, $2.00/|Club, $4.00 


SW 


ows, Pantomimes, Games, for School, 
Club and Parlor, I amusements 
for young folks, i**An Iron 
Crown.” Send two-cent stamp for 
T. Ss. DENISON, Chicago, Il. 


mthe to $8 a Day 










Weight, 3 Ibs. 


in your own 
town selling 



























the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, FIBE-ARMS, BICYCLES and DYNAMITE. 
Over 150,000 sold. Every family buys a G@ 
. —S and Agents’ Price List by mail, Ie. in Send Stamp for Catalogue ot Guns. 
amps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O, 5 = 
. . 5 nice ones, 25 cts. 8] 
DR | CHRISTMAS CARDS Sparkling F oy Be Ae | 
M . 5 Beautiful, H cts. 10 Exquisite, Octs, 6 Silk Fringec 
Have you tried Ayg¢ealt never fails. 5 ets. 1 Beautiful Frosted Frinzed Cz ; 
Send 10c.for book Suny Cue to Dr.C. R. Sy kes, pe rb Plush Banner Card, 5x6% inche: 


ful, Colored yy Santa Claus, 8x12 incl 
Embossed Xmas Tree, nches, 15 cts. 100 Serap 
tures, 2% cts. 2 pak 2% cts. 100 Transfer Pictures 
Yets. ¢ 'hoice of $1.25 for$l. All for$2.50. WAL LACE 
PHELPS & CO., 70 State St., C hicago, Ill. 


TYPE'SETT ING, ete. 
easy. Printed directions, 
For business, home use, 
or money making.For old 
or young. Send 2stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &e., 
to the factory. 
KELSEY & C¢ 


181 E. Monroe St., OR KS Chicago, Illinois. 


RINTING ' PRESSES and 
BOOK OF TYPE, 
CUTS, ETC., 5CTS. m... ae. 
Circular free, 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 


SAMPLES FREE 














¢ The Lindesy 
e Safety Pin 
a decided novelty, neat in ap- 
Samples tree on application. Send us your 














address, Ask your dealer for the Lindsay Pin, take | Meriden, he, 
no other, H. TWITCHELL & SON, Union City, Conn, 
D. NEEDHAM'S SONS’ Lovely Cards & Scrap Pictures| 


Red Clover Blossoms 
& Fluid & Solid E xtracts of the Blossoms, 

Slood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Dyspe psia, ‘ ‘onstipation, Piles, &c. Send for 


7 Just to show our | 
almost Civen Away! 1 camplesweofler 
&2.00 worth for only 48 cents; 25 beautiful Cards, as- 
sorted Christmas, New Year, Bir thday and Easter, some 
with elegant Silk ¥ ringe. also 200 love sly large and small | 








circular. 116 & HS Dearborn St., Chicago, | Scrap Pictures, for fancy work, the whole big package 48 

cts., postpaid. If you are not more than pleased, money 

WH EATON co LLEC —E refunded, Address KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
’ G2" Get a club of 4 among yous friends, and we will 


WHEATON, 


‘Twelve instructors, 


send you an extra package FREE. 
Over two hundred students last 





ear. Thorough, economic hris No tobacco, 

Reaor. or cecte book = ‘Rend be Cs atalon rie ensis P ENTICE & a SOR 
CHAS. A. BLANCHARD, President. 17 aon N.Y, 

‘ ~ . 

0 Mi Telesco Cc. 

Wyckot’s Phonographic Institute, pers nia Speci atalogue Free. 

vi veal hey por -e. P . aetle ally ioe emerge 5S 
dé aep h 7 aie ters, Compasses, Batte 

DENRANGENOG Davect Drawing, Dairy and other Scientific instruments. 








adeanen Type- -Writers & Supplies. 


ENTIRELY NEW IN PENCILS! 
By the Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated EAGLE 2% Drawing Pencils. 


COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 


Just pate nted. Made in wood like lead pencils. Clean 
int Easily Erased. Bright and Attractive. Send le. 
stamps for Samples. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. a 
The Lamson Pen and Hand Support. 
Enables every one to hold the pen core 


THREE ART MAGAZINES é 50cts. 


month! 
sig Aue Be ywit ww dy B3 3 colored f plates a year. 

" $2.50, mor onthly, Rane 40 designs an issue. 

ir 1. i. anibs he rs for the extraordinarily low price 
of $5. oo. (% saved. ) MPLE COPIES of the three for soc.; 
or any one, 20c a § sam ars in catalogue for 2c. In this 
club of art e. - subecribers get. by actual count, over 
rawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 
broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
avures; over | 200 reading columns, answers to questions, 

| mage suggestions, poten saoanys, A Lees “gr and 





















rectly. Adopted by the School ews. (Mention this advertise Gilliss 
Board and successfully used in the 7 Brothers, Pub" St ART AGE, 75 FUL’ on $T.. “hw YORK. 
vnn Schools. Single Py AL —— 
12 supports, 81.50 — a 
| J. KE. JENKINS & CO., bi Market St., Lynn, Mass. — a a yarn 
rans 






Monthly 
= ECLIPSE. 


iniature Designs, with INSTRUCTIONS 


GUODNOW & WIGHTM = Boston, , 








” r | 
hod Me= sold the first week. 
4 N En t S Agents Wanted 
8 4 | ostpaid 
Yo ReversibleCollars#* Cuffs | for 17 center Seven for $1. HIGH ART. OVELTY 
- Her pd ee Ph vg a tc.) | CO., St. Louis, Mo. Box 49, 
air Collars& Cu seither 





Rubens, Angelo, — =x; or Mu 


rillo, any size by mail, 6c. 
mov ersible Collar Co., 


Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


| — a 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BR.OS., Proprietors, Canton, Mags. 





CHEAPER 1 THAR EVER, 
at. lover Breec | 
8. The ah aig 
bes Gun NOW 812, 
Every Gun warranted 
Rifles, 65, $4, 65, 86. 
Roller Skates, Watches, 
Knives, etc. Send stamp for 


illustrated catalogue 1885. 


P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., CINCINNATI, 0, 


A PERMANENT 


PERFUME, Lastin Forever. METCALF'S 
VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY CLUB 
SACHETS, when made into packages, and packed 
with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, stationery, 
or furniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LYON & HEALY, 4 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago, 
Will send you their 









for 1885, 140 poges, 300 engravings! 
cf Instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, ‘Cay 

Stands, Drum Mayor's 


Hats, Sundry Band Outhts, R 

: Materials, also includes Instruction an 
Exercises for Amateur Bands; and a Cat- 
alogve of choice hand music. mailed frea 





EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE, 


We are now offering the remnants, odds and ends, of 
our fall work, at Factory, consisting of beautiful colors. 
not less than one yard in length, all good silk, at 40c. an 
ounce, about ten ge in each package. We call it 
Waste Embroidery. New Book on Art Needlework and 
Price, 10 cents. Send P.O. Order or Postal 


“THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
469 ) Broadway, New York. 


AND NERVES. 
CURE SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA. 
Banvovernss, HEADACHE, AND 
EEPLESSNESS 
A benefit .. MELOCU TIONISTS, PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS AND SINGER 
They strengthen the Vocal € ‘ords and 


i prevent Hoarseness. Send ‘Tor Pamphlet 
7. Price 50c, a Box at Druggists or by Mail. 
ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 B’way, N. Y. 


‘WE WANT ACTIVE AGENTS 


, TO SELL THE 
Renner Combined Alarm and Door Bell 

in every County in the United States and Canada. Geo. 
C. Owens, Modeésta, Cal., says: “I have canvassed one day 
and took 2 orders In same letter he ordered two gross. 
Wm. McKim, of Grand Haven, Mic h., says “he took 1 or- 
ders in lOhours.” Profit on Bell, $2.50. In our EXTRAOK- 
DINARY OFFER to Agents we an ee to take back all 
Bells unsold, if the Age ni fails to clear $125 in 30 days. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free. Address 

ENNER MANUEF’ING CO., Sy Pa. 


GP) oxvGen"s:: 


MENT- 


e For the relief and cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

ay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous 
Prostration.etc. Send’ ‘stamp for 
*‘Manual.” 1 our Col- 
eres Plates. EIRO, 

Opera House Bidg., Clark and 
Washington Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


INVENTION. 





wi 































‘CaIMAV) ATISVA 


Thovoaghly a fested. One man sawed 7 7-8 cords in nine 
hours it eas: Saws trees down. First 
order secures exclusive territory. W rite for terms. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co,, 37 Franklin St., Chicago. 





The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons 
Rev. C. H, sponanon 
Rev. DR. TALMA 
Revised by them; a Portrait and ect FE 2ome 
, 


Eminent Person; notes on the Sunday School Lesson; 
an Exposition of Unfultilled Prophecy; Anecdotes: 
an interesting Serial Story, and current events of the 
eek on all oer ts of the world, are published 
E v EI WEEK 


‘THE 4 GHRISTIAN HERALD 
Si S ¢ 
$1.50 per pena Sample » Copies adig louie Wanted. 
Address, THE MAN AGER, 63 Bible House,NewYork. 
Also, can be procured from all Newsdealers. 














| Readings and Recitations! 


Ol 
NOW READY. 


NO. 2 This number is uniform 


with the Series, and contains gnother HUNDRED splen- 
did Declamations and Readings, combining 
Sentiment. Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price 30cts.. postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 

Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a Ly- 
ceum who wants Semething New should get the 

whole set. 24 Nos. only $4.80. Every number 
Nifferent. Nothing repe: ated. Clinb. rates’ and full 
list of contents e. GARRETT & CO., 


P. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also, MODEL DIALOGUES, 382 pages, $1. 


LECTRICITY 

for DEAFNESS. 

The wonderful invention of 

Leo Ehrlich for the PERMANENT 
RELIEF of deafness is now sent to 
intending purchasers for Trial 
on Very Reasonable Terms 
and may be returned in case no 
benefit is received. Send for 
particulars. 

Evectric AuROPHONE Co., 
420 N. 3rd St., ST. LOUIS. 
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PA ARREY 
gimp etreaeeint wr eittoHteabe 
. Dia e 
fa) egus, #0. Brosders cto” Catateere uly 











